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And who wouldn't? Especially when everybody would think of you as a tomboy, no matter what 
you did, and if you still had to suffer the ignominy of having your hair cut on the pattern of a soup bow], 


when you were just longing for curls, or at least to look a little grown up 
give all the decisions against the home team 
much for Susan whose troubles are told in a jolly story next month. 


The Garden Camp and Bernice——Did you ever hear 
i of anything so delightful? An abandoned garden where one 
could have a love of a summer house for a dining room 
and a pergola for a domitory. There was the secret of the 


Ernest Thompson 
Little Savages 


Museum! Many of u 


and Tony pitching so gamely, too. 


Thompson Seton himself 


And then to have the umpire 
It was entirely too 


Seton—Imagine “Yan” of “Two 


trying to enter the library of the British 


s know that Yan really was Ernest 
He was born at South Shields, 





garden, too. Our own Mrs. Herbert Hoover is the author 


When all the Nations Camped Together —They 
did not choose a rose garden, but flowers of good-will 
blossomed as Girl Scout and Girl Guide Leaders gathered 
about the campfire and planted together a Highway of All 
the World. Helen Ferris will tell the thrilling story of the 


4 International Camp in THE AMERICAN GIRL next month 
| The Riddle of Our Serial. Perhaps The Secret Cargo, 


itself—the lost packet of mail—had something to do with 
the shots out in the dark on Red Shoal Island; perhaps, 
it had something to do with the coming of the stranger 


Becky's Wolf Comes Back. Out of the forest the Wolf 
comes back to Becky Landers, the Pioneer Kentucky girl of 

- . Constance Lindsay Skinner's stories. It is De Quindre, of 
course, the crafty white man who fought with the Indians 


TaTagag gts 


In September—Margaret Widdemer. There are a 
dozen other things coming in August that we want to tell 
you about, but we must let you know, too, that Margaret 
Widdemer's ‘Eileen and the Golden Helen” is coming in 
September—the story of two girls and the “Golden Helen 
they discover in a deserted house. 


And—sh-h-h Secrets! A new series that is coming in 
the fall will be about being beautiful. Of course, we've heard 
all our lives about beauty’s 
being only skin deep. But — ‘ 
that hasnt kept us from ag LMI 
wishing we could have even a a J . as 
skin-deep of it. And the how 
to have it is the subject ot 
this delightful new feature 
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England, and five years later journeyed overseas with his 
family tothe backwoodsof Canada. Laterhe went to Toronto 
and won a scholarship in London. This was a thrilling 
event until he discovered something even more thrilling 
the Library of the British Ntuseum with its wonderful 
volumes of Natural History 
It wasa glorious find--but no 
one under twenty-one could 
enterthe Library. The young 
naturalist was just nineteen 
The clerk at the desk thought 
it hopeless. Only the Trustees 
could give such permission 
“The Prince of Wales, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury 
and Lord Beaconsfield are 
among them,” he was told 
Nothing daunted, he wrote 
to each trustee, telling how 
much the privilege would 
mean to him. Within two 
weeks the permit came 
One of this _ naturalist’s 
finest stories is “The Peace 
Daughters of Capilano,’ com- 
ing in August, 





Y Subscription, $1.50 a year, $2.00 
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Recipes in Scoutville 





By DILLON WALLACE, Author and 








In Brooklyn— 





Official head- 
quarters for Scout 
clothing and ac- 
cessories is in 
Brooklyn’s largest 
Store— where a 
special depart- 
ment awaits you. 


ABRAHAM & STRAUS ac 





In Washing ton— 


Girl Scouts, 
Attention! 


We want you to know 
that this store is official 
headquarters for Wash- 
ington, and when you 
come in for Girl Scout 
Apparel or Equipment, 
you will find a royal 
welcome. 


THe HecuT Co, 


Washington, D. C. 











In Rochester— 


SCOUT APPAREL 
Headquarters are 
Located in the Shops 
of Youthful Fashions, 
on the Third Floor. 





B. Forman Company 





In Indianapolis -—- 


Girl Scouts will naturally secure 
all their equipment from 


L.S. Ayres & Company 








Explorer 
The Fire and the Hole 


ERE is a meal that may be cooked 

in a bed of hot coals under the 
ground while the entire camp is out for 
an afternoon hike. The following dishes 
may be cooked exactly as the old pioneer 
favorite, Beans in a Hole. 

Dig a hole a foot deeper and a foot 
wider than the space that the two dishes 
will occupy when placed one on top of 
the other. Fill the hole with tinder and 
kindling, and pile good firewood on top 
of the ground in criss-cross fashion. Be 
liberal! Cooking in a hole is doomed 
to failure if your firewood will not pro- 
duce lasting coals. In order of preference 
are: hickory, white oak, eucalyptus, mes- 
quite, white ash, hard maple, locust. 

When a sufficient bed of coals is 
formed, shovel out all but a six-inch 


layer. Work rapidly. Put in the ham 
and potatoes first. On top of that dish, 
the Betty. Pack the dishes completely 


with coals and cover the top with earth. 
In about four hours the meal will be 
cooked. If heavy dishes are used, there 
is little danger of burning. As soon as 
the heat of the coals is spent, they simply 
keep the food hot. When foods are to 
be left in a hole for a long time, a liberal 
supply of liquid should be used, otherwise 
the cooked food will be very dry. A 
thrifty method for cooking in a hole is 
to dig a hole where the camp fire is to be 
built. At the close of the evening meet- 
ing, the dishes are buried in the coals 
and are ready to eat in the morning. 


Baked Ham and Potatoes 


Place sliced raw ham in a covered 
baking dish. Fill the dish with raw pota- 
toes sliced very thin. Sprinkle generously 
with flour and season with pepper. Do 
not salt. There will be sufficient salt in 
the ham to season the potatoes. Pour 
in enough milk to cover the potatoes—no 
more. Dot with butter on the top. 


Brown Betty 


Line a baking dish with thin slices of 
bread. Cut four to six apples in thin 
slices, and alternate layers of apples and 
bread. Sprinkle over each layer of apples, 
a mixture of one teaspoonful of cinna- 
mon with three-quarters of a: cup of 
sugar. Pour over enough milk or water 
to come almost to the top of the ingre- 
dients, and dot with butter. <A _ beaten 
egg is desirable but not essential. 

From THE Epitor—These suggestions 
are taken from the book, Games and 
Recreational Methods, by Charles’ F. 
Smith, published by Dodd, Mead and 
Company. It is a book fairly bristling 
with other good ideas! 














In Boston— 


Official Headquarters in 


BOSTON 


for Scout Apparel 
and Accessories 





A Special Section, de- 
voted to Girl and Boy 
Scout Equipment, is lo- 
cated on the Third 
Floor, Main Store. 


Jordan Marsh Company 





In Scranton— 





Girl Scouts, 
Listen! 


When in Scranton, re- 
member we are sole 
agents for Girl Scout 
equipment. Weare serv- 
ing Girl Scouts just as 
we have been serving 
your brother Boy Scouts 
for years and years. 


Samter Bros. Co. 


Scranton, Pa. 


In St. Paul— 


Official Headquarters in 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


Sheeler Sache 


In Newburgh— 


Girl Scouts of Orange County 
For That New Uniform 
Or Other Equipment 


Go to STERN’S 
NEWBURGH, NEW YORK 

















Patronize the equipment agent in your town 
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VERYBODY loves a winner. That is why so 
many good tennis players wear the Man O° War 
these days. It has a permanent place in their tennis 
equipment for this smart middy always fits well and 
gives the wearer perfect freedom for play. 


The Man O° War Middy is favored by thousands 
of Girl Scouts for camping, school and gym wear as 
well as tennis. There is no need to pin the sides in 
when you wear the Man O' War. The sloped sides 
make it fit trimly over the hips. It is made with a deep 
hem at the bottom so that it can be worn three ways— 
straight down, bloused or “co-ed” style. 


The Man O° War Middy, No. A-11 in snow white 
Super-Jean, is moderately priced at $1.50 ($1.75 west 





of the Mississippi). 


The pleated skirt same material 
as the middy is made with our new body top, allowing 
the skirt to hang from the shoulders, and is No. C-2 at 
$2.50 ($3.00 west of the Mississippi). Read the list 
of stores below and if none of these is near you we 


will be glad to see that you are supplied. 


BRANIGAN, GREEN & CO. 


Originators of the Sloped Side Middy 
1511 Guilford Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


This label is a sign of quality—Look for it. 


The “MAN O’ WAR” 
is the MIDDY for 


EEE 


i 
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‘‘The sloped sides make it fit’’ 





EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOL, CAMP OR GYM 


Tennis 
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Albany, New York 
Atlanta, Ga... 
Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. . 
Brooklyn, New York 
Buffalo, New York 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Chicago, Ill... 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich. 
Denver, Colo. . 
Dallas, Texas. . 
Forth Worth, Texas 
Fresno, Calif. . 
Hartford, Conn. 
Houston, Texas . 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Minneapolis, Minn. . 


Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Steefel Bros. 
Chamberlain Johnson Du Bose 
Hochschild Kohn Co. 
Filene’s Sons Co. 

R. H. Stearns Co. 
Frederick Loeser Co. 
Flint & Kent 

Louis Saks Clo. Co. 
The Fair 

Highbee Co. 

Crowley Milner Co. 
Joslin D. G. Co. 
Titche Goettinger Co. 
Sanger Bros. 

Radin & Kamp 

G. Fox & Co. 

Foley Bros. 

Cohen Bros. 
Harzfelds, Inc. 

B. Lowenstein & Bro., Inc. 
Powers Merc. Co. 
Little Folks Shop 
Burk & Co. 


A few of the stores where Man O’ War Middies are sold 


Newark, N. J. 
New York 

New York 

New York 

New York . 
New Orleans, La. 
New Haven, Conn. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Omaha, Nebr. . 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Providence, R. I 
Portland, Oregon 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Syracuse, N.Y... 
San Antonio, Texas 
St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Schenectady, N. Y 
yee 
Worcester, Mass. . 
Yonkers, New York 


L. Bamberger Co. 
James A. Hearn Sons Co 
Arnold Constable Co 
Lord & Taylor 
Franklin Simon & Co 

. H. Holmes Co. 
Hamilton & Co. 
Wares 
J. L. Brandies Co. 
Strawbridge & Clothier 
Frank & Sedar 
The Spepard Stores 
Meier & Frank Co. 
Hef Lindsay & Curr Co. 
E. W. Edwards Sons Co 
Joske Bros. 5 
Stix Baer & Fuller D. G. Co. 

Emporium 
Hale Bros. 
The Carl 
O'Falks Co. 
J. C. MacInnes Co 
Marshall Matheson Co 
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Along the Editor’s Trail 




















YV/ OuLD I be courageous, truly 
courageous, in the face of sudden 
danger?” 

Not one of us but has asked this ques- 
tion of herself. Not one of us but has, 
deep within her, a desire to hold stead- 
fast in time of stress. Nor does this de- 
sire of ours concern our own safety only. 
Greater than this consideration is our 
realization that others at some time may 
be entirely dependent upon us and our 
quick, clear thinking and action. “How 
would I act then?” we ask ourselves. 

NY) 

Because of this secret desire within 
each of us, stories of heroism have a fasci- 
nation for us all. We find inspiration in 
hearing of other girls who were true to 
their ideal of bravery, girls who, so it 
seems to us, are quite like us, after all. 
So it is that we of THE AMERICAN GIRL 
have gathered for you the true stories 
of Girl Scouts who, during the past two 
years, have shown great courage in time 
of sudden need, courage not primarily 
for themselves but for others. These 
stories we shall publish in the magazine 
during the coming summer months, be- 
cause it is at this season that the thoughts 
of many of us are centered upon Life 
Saving. 

There is no emblem which is a greater 
token of our inner desire for steady cour- 
age at all times than the Junior Life 
Saving award. The girl who persists un- 
til she has become a Junior Life Saver 
shows by her very action that she realizes 
ot what courage is compounded. For 
courage is not a matter of desire alone. 
It means being ready, as well. The sud- 
den cry for help, across the water, may 
never come to you. Yet, again, it may. 
There could be no more tragic sight than 
that of someone struggling in the water, 
with but one friend near—and that friend 
unequipped to give adequate assistance. 
“Every Girl Scout a member of the 


Junior Life Saving Corps”—surely there 
could be no more splendid accomplish- 


ment than that. 
NY 

This very morning as I was writ- 
ing of these things to you, the newspaper 
brought to my door the stirring story of 
a fourteen year old girl whose father is 
a light-house keeper off the Isle of Wight. 
Strangely, too, upon this morning my 
thoughts have also been upon a light- 
house and a light-house keeper and a 
light-house keeper’s daughter—because it 
is of them that our new serial, The 
Secret Cargo, tells. 

Perhaps you, too, saw this story in 
the New York Times on March twenty- 
fourth. In any case, I shall tell it to you 
again, for it bears repeating. 

“London, March 23.—For three 
nights St. Helen’s light-house, off Bem- 
bridge in the Isle of Wight, one of the 
most important on the British coast, 
has been kept at work flashing its 
warning light by the fourteen-year-old 
daughter of the keeper. 

“She had been stranded there since 
Saturday, until last night, owing to a 
gale preventing the return of her father 
from the shore, and she had only one 
loaf of bread to sustain her through 
the ordeal. 

“The keeper and his wife left the 
lighthouse to get food and oil, but the 
gale sprang up and made their 
return impossible. When 
night came on, the anxious 
parents and the people ashore 
wondered if the girl would 
realize the necessity for the 
light to shine as usual, and 
there was great relief when, 
at the proper hour, its rays 
shot across the sea. 

“Throughout Sunday and 
Monday gallant attempts were 
made by lifeboat men and 








local fishermen to reach the light-house, 
but the gale was too strong for them. 

“Each night the light shone out as 
regularly as if the keeper had been 
there. Finally, yesterday afternoon, 
the father and mother won their way 
through the raging seas back to their 
daughter. The girl had not slept 
throughout the long week-end. She 
never faltered, in devotion to her duty, 
but every four hours wound the clock- 
work apparatus that revolves the 


lantern.” 


There in that lonely light-house this 
girl had watched and helped her father 
for many years. She was ready when 
the sudden, great emergency came to her. 
The Girl Scouts of whom you will read 
here in the magazine were ready, too. 
They knew how—and they held true. 

NY) 

So to you who would be brave, I would 
say, “Cherish your dream of courage. 
Never let it die.” And to that I would 
add such homely, work-a-day words as 
“Join the Junior Life Saving Corps. If 
Life Saving is not being taught in your 
camp or your town, ask for it. Send for 
our own Girl Scout booklet on Life Sav- 
ing—see page forty-nine. Write to the 
National Red Cross in Washington, D. 
C., for the latest information 
about these classes.” 

This is the emblem which 
you will be privileged to wear 
when you have qualified to be 
a member of the Junior Life 
Saving Corps. This is the em- 
blem which will show that you 
know what courage really is. 

For with courage—as with all 
things—there is our dream. And 
there are the work-a-day ways 
to make our dream come true. 


A table of contents for this issue will be found on page 54 
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A Home on the 





As sung by cowboys 
To JOHN A. LOMAX 


Oh, give me a home where the buffalo roam, 
Where the deer and the antelope play, 
Where seldom is heard a discouraging word 

And the skies are not cloudy all day. 


Home, home on the range, 
Where the deer and the antelope play; 
Where seldom is heard a discouraging word 
And the skies are not cloudy all day. 


Where the air is so pure, the zephyrs so free, 
The breezes so balmy and light, 

That I would not exchange my home on the range 
For all of the cities so bright. 


The red man was pressed from this part of the West, 
He’s likely no more to return 

To the banks of Red River where seldom if ever 
Their flickering camp-fires burn. 














How often at night when the heavens are bright 
With the light from the glittering stars, 

Have I stood here amazed and asked as I gazed 
If their glory exceeds that of ours. 


Oh, I love these wild flowers in this dear land of ours, 
The curlew I love to hear scream, 

And I love the white rocks and the antelope flocks 
That graze on the mountain-tops green. 


Oh, give me a land where the bright diamond sand 
Flows leisurely down the stream; 

Where the graceful white swan goes gliding along 
Like a maid in a heavenly dream. 


Then I would not exchange my home on the range, 
Where the deer and the antelope play, 

Where seldom is heard a discouraging word 
And the skies are not cloudy all day. 


Home, home on the range, 
Where the deer and the antelope play; 
Where seldom is heard a discouraging word 
And the skies are not cloudy all day. 


— From Cowboy Songs 


Illustrations by Will James from ‘‘Cowboys North and South’” 
Courtesy of Charles Scribner's Sons 
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A quarrel was raging between Dee and Sallie—another quarrel 


HAT Masque of All 

Nations comes off to- 

night, doesn’t it?’ Dr. 
Timothy Dorrance asked his 
sister. 

“Yes,” Aunt Hilda an- 
swered, “in Mrs. Ringworth’s 
little theatre. They’ve sold a 
great many tickets.” 

“It’s been a good thing for 
Sallie and Dee,” Dr. Dor- 
rance commented, “appearing 
in those tableaux. They seem 
to be getting along pretty 
well.” 

“Yes,” Aunt Hilda an- 
swered a little uncertainly. 
She added, “Mrs. Ringworth has asked them to stay there 
tonight. ‘They’re quite excited over that.” 

“Perhaps,” her brother suggested, “this will put an end 
to their squabbles. Sometimes—” 

“Hush!” Aunt Hilda interrupted her brother in an ap- 
palled voice. ‘“They’re quarrelling again.” 

Dr. Timothy Dorrance dropped his massive grey head to 


The Batik Scarf 


In which one of America’s best 

known writers tells a story of real 

girls—and of the wry twists 
affection itself may take 


By INEZ HAYNES IRWIN 
Illustrations by Charles Andrew Bryson 


a listening attitude. From the 
front stairway of the big co- 
lonial house drifted as far as 
the back drawing room the 
sound of girls’ voices: one 
light, but made a little shrill ; 
the other deep, but rendered a 
little rough by anger. The 
voices continued their clamor 
through the long front hall. 
The front door banged. 

With one accord, the two 
listeners jumped to their feet 
and rushed the length of the 
comfortable book-lined room. 
Dr. Dorrance stationed him- 
self at one window and Aunt 
Hilda at the other. Two girls were walking away from 
the house between the high elms that lined the curving 
driveway to the road. Little determined gestures peppered 
their conversation, swift, bitter glances, violent head-shak- 
ings. Even a stranger would have known that their argu- 
ment was a tempestuous one. 


One of the girls was robustly built—blonde. Even her 
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bob could not subdue her curls. She seemed to do most 
of the listening. The other was slender as a wand—dark. 
Her bob clung to her head like a little black metal cap. 
She seemed to do most of the talking. Both girls wore 
simple, smart summer clothes. The dark one carried over 
her arm a long batik scarf—a pongee-colored background 
with dashes of orange and lemon, and here and there a 
note of green. 

Dr. Dorrance and Aunt Hilda watched them until they 
disappeared under the tree-arch of the beautiful main street 
of Oakdale. Then with a sigh the doctor sank into the 
comfortable chair at the window. Aunt Hilda dropped 
on the little couch opposite. 

“That’s why they wouldn’t wait for you to take them 
in the car,” Aunt Hilda said. “They wanted to finish 
their quarrel. I was afraid of it when they refused.” 

“What's Sallie doing with the batik?” 

“She’s a Javanese princess in one of the 
Oriental groups,” Aunt Hilda explained. 
She started to add that the batik scarf was 
one of the things that the doctor’s second 
wife had left to the child of his first wife. 
But she thought better of it, and said noth- 
ing. 

“TI can’t understand it,” Dr. Dorrance 
reverted to their former conversation. “Per- 
haps I have made a mistake in bringing 
them together so late. Or perhaps I should 
have waited longer. I thought they would 
love each other dearly.” 

“There’s something at the bottom of it,” 
Aunt Hilda declared, a faint frown sha- 
dowing her pleasant, middle-aged blonde 
face. “I haven’t the remotest idea what 
it is though.” 

“You don’t think it’s because they’re 
half-sisters?”’ the doctor said a little hesi- 
tantly. 

“No,” Aunt Hilda answered decidedly. 

“Or anything to do with their two moth- 
ers?” the doctor went on, even more hesi- 
tantly. 

“No,” Aunt Hilda said again, and again 
decidedly. “It seems more like a jealousy 
of some sort.” 

“Jealousy!” the doctor echoed. ‘‘What 
could they be jealous of? We treat them 
just alike.” 

“That’s just it! I don’t know. But it 
may be that we'll have to send them away 
this summer—and to separate camps.” 

“You mean that they won’t come up 
into the woods with me?” the doctor ex- 
claimed. He was referring to his annual 
camping-out month in the Maine forests. 
“Oh, I’ve been counting on that.” 

“T hope we won’t have to give it up,” 
Aunt Hilda sighed. “It could be such a happy time.” 

““You’d think,” her brother commented, “that Sallie, be- 
ing older, would show more common sense. As it is, she 
hasn’t so much self-control as Dee.” 

“That’s true,’ Aunt Hilda agreed. “In many ways 
Dee is more mature than Sallie.” She added loyally, ‘‘Sal- 
lie is full of the most generous impulses though.” 

A big car came gliding from the garage to the front of 
the house. The doctor arose. “I must start on my calls,” 
he said. He added with a comfortable masculine assur- 
ance, “Don’t worry, Hilda! I’m sure it will work out all 
right in the end. Of course we exaggerate the feeling 


between them. They’ve forgotten all about their quarrel 
by this time.” 
Neither of these statements was true. 


Dr. 


Dorrance 








Why Sallie was there!—her lips 
and cheeks glowing like banked 
Sires 


and Aunt Hilda did not exaggerate the feeling between 
the half-sisters; they under-estimated it. Also Sallie and 
Dee had not forgotten about their quarrel; they were con- 
tinuing it as they walked. 

Dr. Dorrance’s first wife died when Sallie was born. 
Two years later, the doctor married again. The second 
Mrs. Dorrance devoted herself to the little motherless girl. 
When Sallie was a baby of three, Dee was born; but this 
made no difference in Mrs. Dorrance’s affection for her 
step-child. Three years later, the second Mrs. Dorrance 
was killed in an automobile accident. When her will was 
opened, it was found that she had divided all her exquisite 
personal effects between the two little girls. Immediately 
after her death, Dr. Dorrance started on a prolonged trip 
around the world. Sallie’s grandmother took Sallie to 
Wisconsin. Dee’s grandmother took Dee to Iowa. At 
the end of two years, Dr. Dorrance re- 
turned and resumed his practice. Indeed 
he so immersed himself in his work that it 
looked as though his two little daughters 
would continue to stay with their grand- 
parents for the rest of their lives. For 
eight years the two girls did not see each 
other. 

And then suddenly a number of events 
happened. 

Aunt Hilda, childless and suddenly wid- 
owed in California, offered to come back 
to Oakdale to keep house for her brother. 
The doctor accepted her offer. Immediate- 
ly Aunt Hilda suggested that the two girls 
return to their father’s home. Dr. Dor- 
rance had dreaded the revival in him of 
old sorrows that their appearance inevi- 
tably meant, but instantly he consented. 
The moment his daughters were under his 
roof, he regretted that he had not long be- 
fore taken this step. He was inordinately 
proud of them, for they were lovely girls. 

Dr. Dorrance would indeed have been 
interested in the quarrel raging between 
Sallie and Dee. It concerned itself en- 
tirely with the question which of his daugh- 
ters he loved more. 

“Tt’s silly for you to say my father loves 
you as much as he does me, Dee,” Sallie 
was remarking scornfully. “How could 
he? He hasn’t had you as long as he’s had 
me. I’m fourteen. You're eleven. He’s 
known me three years longer than he’s 
known you. Of course he must love me 
the most.” 

Sallie, at fourteen, was not much taller 
than Dee at eleven. Sallie had a proud, 
scarlet-and-ivory prettiness of wide eyes 
flashing black, of little teeth flashing white, 
of dimples flashing shadows, faintly brown, 
in and out of her cheeks. She was full of impulse, active, 
talkative, quick, and sensitive. 

“T don’t think how long you’ve known anybody has 
anything to do with it,” Dee answered. “I’m the youngest 
and they always love the youngest one the most. I’m 
the baby of the family. He just couldn’t help caring more 
for me than you.” 

Dee, though not now so tall as Sallie, promised to be 
taller. She was bigger. Her flesh was as white as the 
lily, except for a mouth of deep crimson. She had big. 
clear grey eyes, deepened to a darker shade by long dusky 
lashes. She was a quiet girl—observant, thoughtful, un- 
derstanding, winsome. 

Sallie’s black eyes flashed. ‘“‘You’re a baby, but not the 
baby,” she answered. “It’s foolish to talk about being the 
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Dee took her place before the mirror. A professional from Boston was making up the girls 


baby of the family when you're as big as you are. And 
that’s no argument anyway. A father’s love hasn’t any- 
thing to do with your being the baby. A mother’s might, 
but not a father’s. Look at all the things he lets me do 
for him.” 

“T do things for him too,” Dee interrupted. 

“But not such important things,” Sallie continued. “I 
dust his desk. I always take his gloves when he comes in 
and put them with his hat and stick where he can find them. 
I always get the newspapers for him the moment the boy 
brings them. And I always see that his mail is piled up 
neatly for him when he comes back.” 

“I do things for him, too,” Dee continued to affirm 
quietly. 

“But all you do,” Sallie interrupted scornfully, “is bring 
him his hat and stick and gloves when he starts to go out— 
oh yes, and dust his chiffonier top.” 

“T do more now,” Dee objected triumphantly. ‘“Yester- 
day I asked him if I couldn’t see that his chiffonier draw- 
ers were kept in order. He said he’d be perfectly delighted 
to have me. And he said I could be monitor of his chest 
too.” 

Sallie’s black eyes snapped again. “I think that’s per- 
fectly outrageous of you, Dee Dorrance, to get all that 
behind my back. It was sly and mean. You shan’t have 
them both. I’ll see father about it myself.” 

“He won’t let you do either of them I’m sure,” Dee 
declared calmly. “And I'll tell you why. He said to 
me, ‘Your mother used to keep my chiffonier drawers in 
apple-pie order. I could go to either of them in the dark 
and put my hand on just what I wanted. It pleases me 
to think that you’re like her.’ You see he thinks I’m like 





my mother, and he wants me to do what she did for him.” 

In all their quarrels—and the two girls had been to- 
gether nearly a month—that was a phrase that had never 
before come up between them—my mother. It was as 
though they had developed a conscious code on this matter, 
as though they had established a line which they would 
never cross. It was strange that the controlled Dee was 
the first one to pass that boundary. 

The effect on Sallie was immediate. 

The blood rushed to her face until cheeks, chin, and 
even brow were suffused with scarlet. She stopped abrupt- 
ly, her hands playing convulsively with the ends of the 
batik scarf. Dee stopped too. The two girls glared at 
each other. 

They had reached the little causeway which crossed the 
narrow, swiftly-flowing Pamquee Brook. Sallie was the 
first to speak. 

“My mother!” she mocked Dee. “My mother!” she 
jibed again. Suddenly one of the hands, flickered over the 
batik scarf which Dee’s mother had left her in her will, 
and jerked it off her neck. With another swift gesture, 
she threw it over the bridge into the river. 

Then, as though horrified by her own act, she solidified 
to a marble statue of a girl. 

Dee solidified too. She did not turn red as Sallie had. 
Her color did not change. But her great, srave, grey 
eyes seemed to freeze to ice. Her own mother had left 
that scarf to Sallie in her will. She fixed her eyes, frigid 
of gaze, on her sister for a moment; and then without a 
word, she ran past her up the road. Motionless, Sallie 
watched Dee’s flying figure until it had disappeared under 

(Continued on page 34) 








O you believe in 
ghosts ? 
I can almost hear 


you laughing at such an old 
fogy notion. Believe in 
ghosts, indeed! A transpar- 
ent White Lady with trail- 
ing hair floating after mid- 
night in a lonely castle gar- 
den. A spectral old gentle- 
man who prowls at night 
(the moonlight being seen to 
shine right through him) in 
search of goodness knows 
what! Hidden treasure, per- 
haps, or a missing will. Head- 
less horsemen. Wailing ban- 
shees. Prankish poltergeists. 
Stuff and nonsense! ‘There 
are, you tell me, no such animals. No one believes in them. 

Well, then—would you dare to sleep alone in a haunted 
house? 

Would you take a candle in your hand, ascend a stair- 
case, long and cold and draughty, walk through an endless 
spiderwebby corridor, and enter boldly into a supposed-to- 
be-haunted room? And here, all by your lonesome, mind 
you, while rats slither in the mouldy walls and a weird 
night wind whish-wooish-whooshes at your poor, scared 
light, would you calmly brush your hair fifty times, pop 
into bed, and wait for the clock in an owl-infested church- 
yard tower to strike twelve? 

Let me ask you again: Would you? 
And if not, why not? 

Hold to it, if you will, that all ghosts come from eating 
too much mince pie late at night! Hold to it up to the 
point of sleeping in a haunted house and double-daring 
all spooks to do their worst. But, even so, is there a 
reason in the world why you should not enjoy ghosts—or 
at least the tales of their wanderings and knockings and 
appearings which have come down to us in the legends of 
almost every people in the world? If ghosts cannot be 
enjoyed, what use are they anyhow? 

I shall now tell tales of haunted houses. Not my tales, 
but stories from a book written by a delightful English 
author who has actually visited scores of interestingly 
gloomy old castles reputed to be haunted and who has 
looked up the history of many famous ghosts. As to 
whether these ghosts were real—real, that is, as the kitchen 
stove or a tennis racket is real—he gives no opinion. He 
tells us the legends. 

But let us get all the thrills that are rightfully coming 


ghost stories. 


Wouldn’t you? 


Haunted Houses 


Shivers running up and down the 
spine, every hair about to stand on 
end—that’s the way to listen to 
Perhaps you'd lke 
to tell this one 


By ALICE MARY KIMBALL 


Illustrations by Emma Brock 
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Powis Castle—an eerie-looking place 
which stands alone on a bleak 
and wind - scarred country side 


to us from these ghosts, for 
there is, you know, a real 
knack in listening to a ghost 
story. You must leave the 
sensible, everyday world be- 
hind and give your imagina- 
tion a long rope. Shivers 
running up and down the 
spine like rivulets of icy 
water, a prickling of the 
scalp as though every hair 
were about to stand on end: 
these go with ghost-stories as 
paprika goes in salad dress- 
ing. 

It is correct, as the tale 
goes forward, to get quite 
jumpy and to clutch the hand 
of the girl nearest you. If 
the fire snaps, or the wind knocks a shutter, or an empty 
willow chair creaks uncannily as though from an unseen 
occupant, it is good form to gasp or shriek and almost leap 
out of your shoes. You should hardly dare to peer into 
a dark corner for fear of the Thing you would hate most 
dreadfully to see. The room, you will notice, is lighted 
only by failing embers and a solitary candle. This, again, 
proves our good manners. Ghosts had their great day in 
times of candle-light; and I fancy they must detest garish 
and vulgar displays of electric lights more than you or I 
could possibly understand. 

Well, then, the first story is of the ghost of Powis 
Castle which almost scared a poor old spinning woman 
out of her senses. The woman was a pious Methodist, and 
we have the tale on the authority of a Methodist minister, 
John Hampson by name, who lived near Welshpool in 
Wales in 1780. Just to fix the time in our minds, we 
can remember that 1780 was more than 150 years ago. 
America was a wilderness, except for a thin strip of land 
along the Atlantic seaboard and in California. 

When John Hampson heard that an old woman of kis 
village had not only seen, but talked face to face with 
the famous ghost of Powis Castle, he went to her, got the 
story straight from her lips, and wrote it down as she 
talked. She began her tale by relating that she had 
gone to Powis Castle to seek employment in spinning. 
Unmarried women of that day generally made their living 
by spinning or other home handicrafts. There were no 
textile factories, as you know, and wool and hemp were 
spun with spinning wheels. You can easily see how the 
word spinster came to be applied to maiden ladies. The 
great castles where dwelt the grand folk often employed 
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scores of spinsters. So it was not strange that our old 
woman went one day to Powis Castle to look for a job. 

An eerie-looking place it was and still is—a great, frown- 
ing building which stands alone on a bleak and wind-scarred 
countryside. It was once a medieval fortress with grim 
towers and murderous battlements. It is large and dour 
enough to be used for a house party of ghosts; and, indeed, 
many spectral walkers have been reported in its high- 
ceilinged chambers and passageways. 

The old spinster, however, did not mind the spookiness 
of the castle. She was bent only on getting a job of spin- 
ning; and she was pleased when the steward’s wife found 
enough work to keep her employed several days. The 
master of the castle, the Earl of Powis and his family were 
away—no one was quite certain where—and the great 
house was in charge of the steward and a small staff of 
servants. 

When bedtime came, the steward’s wife astonished the 
old woman by saying, “You have worked hard today. 
How tired you must be! I shall give you the grandest 
room in the castle to sleep in.” 

Whereupon, taking a candle, she piloted the pleased and 
surprised old soul up a flight of creaking stairs and along 
a dark hall-way, until she opened the door of a room 
splendid enough for the king himself! The spinster’s 
mouth popped open with excitement. There was a thick 
carpet into which her feet sank, just as one’s feet sink 
into soft moss in a forest. “There were velvet curtains at 
the windows. The great room was furnished with beau- 
tifully carved chairs, heavy tables, and, to her delight, a 
high four-poster bed in the like of which she had never, 
even in her most fanciful imagining, dreamed of sleeping. 

It seemed like a fairy-tale that so 
magnificent a room should be given 
to a person as poor as herself. Ah, 
what a story it would make when she 
was home again among her relatives! 
While she was admiring the high bed 
and its beautiful counterpane, and 
wondering if she should climb into it 





by first stepping on a chair, it dawned on her for the first 
time that every servant in the great castle had come trooping 
along after the stewardess to see her to bed. One built a 
hospitable log fire in the fireplace, just as though she were 
a countess from London come a-visiting. Still another 
placed a lighted candle on the table. Then, suddenly, 
they all withdrew in a queer, nervous way, bidding her 
good-night hurriedly, and pulling the door quickly after 
them, so as to hasp the spring-neck in the brass lock that 
was upon it. 

“Mercy me!” thought the old woman, “Why should 
so many of them bother to escort poor me to bed? And 
why did they all vanish in such a hurry?” 

Down she sat in her chair, little dreaming of what 
the next hour would bring. She read awhile in the small 
Welsh Bible she always carried with her, very comfortable 
and happy in the thought of the fat feather bed she would 
soon sink into, and of the warm, spark-snapping fire she 
was enjoying all by herself. 

While she was reading, she heard a slight, strangely dis- 
turbing noise. It was the door opening—the door which 
the servants had locked! 

She sat upright in her chair. Through the open door 4 
gentleman entered. She saw him as clearly as she saw 
her own hands trembling on the printed page before her. 
He was a splendid gentleman, dressed up like a court 
gentleman, in a gold-laced suit and a three-cornered hat. 
He did not seem to see our old woman, who now crouched 
in her chair, white-faced and paralyzed with dread. Have 
you ever had a nightmare? ‘Then you know how it is to 
feel turned to stone, unable to move or cry out. So the 
old spinster felt as she saw the gentleman walk to a win- 
dow, rest his elbows on the ledge, 
and stand with his side turned partly 
to her. 

“Mercy on me! Does he intend to 
stay here all night?” thought the old 
woman, quite horror-stricken. If he 
did, she knew that her hairs would 


nd (Continued on page 42) 





The_steward and his wife and all the other servants, clinging to one another, each with a light in his hand, rushed in 





The 
Secret Cargo 


“The original Lafitte was 

the greatest pirate of them 

all” —But what has that 

to do with Susan, the girls 

ask desperately, in this 

most mysterious chapter of 
our serial 


By CLARICE DETZER 
Illustrations by Edward C. Caswell 


looking at her watch. “Four-ten, 
Susan, We'll have to walk fast.” 

After a winter of rooming together at school in White- 
fish, Sue Lafitte and Ann Anderson are starting out for 
a visit with Ann’s father, who is a government lighthouse 
keeper at Four Wind Island, seventy miles north on Lake 
Michigan. Ann has lived in that part of the country all 
her life. But about Sue, even to her room-mate, there is 
a mystery. For Sue does not know where her father is, nor 
what his business is at this time. 

Hurrying to the boat, the girls cross the street—a trivial 
incident apparently, yet one that leads to strange adven- 
tures, heartache, and the “Secret Cargo,” itself. For it 
is then that they encounter the postmaster who unexpectedly 
entrusts them with a packet of mail for the coast-guard 
station, near the lighthouse that is home to Ann. 

Suddenly, ““Who is that villainous-looking sailor watch- 
ing us, Ann?” whispers Sue. 

“T never saw him before,” replies Ann. 
tainly hope he won’t be on our boat.” 

Genuinely frightened by the man’s gruesome appearance, 
which is accentuated by crooked legs, the girls are relieved 
when they board the Lake steamer and sail away into the 
fog. Sue bravely tries to hide her disappointment that her 
father does not arrive to see her off. And the girls find 
their stateroom in readiness. 

After tossing the mail on a small table—never thinking 
to place it in the captain’s safe care—the girls hop into the 
narrow berths. At midnight, Sue is awakened by a noise 
in the cabin. Summoning all her courage, she turns on the 
light and sees the terrifying man with the crooked legs 
disappearing through the door. So he had come on board 
after all! Sue screams and wakes Ann. 

In the middle of the stateroom, the table lies overturned. 
The mail is gone. 


CHAPTER FOUR 
A Strange Home-coming 


[:: READY,” said Ann Anderson, 


“But I cer- 


Captain Merryman, master of the Dancing Moon, 
scowled and rubbed his chin. The first officer tapped the 
deck nervously with his boot. He was a pale looking 
man, with black circles under his eyes. 

“There’s nobody else aboard, Miss,’ 


’ 


the captain told 


Ann Anderson, “except my crew, you, and your friend. 





_ like as not you mislaid it. 





You're the only passenger we took at Whitefish and none 


came aboard at Sugar Loaf. Now if your mail’s missing, 


” 


“I didn’t mislay it!” Ann cried impatiently. “I tell 
you my friend saw a man run out of our room!” 

“Well, where is he then?” asked Captain Merryman. 
“Tt wasn’t one o’ my crew!” 

“He might have skipped off at Sugar Loaf,” the first 
officer put in. “Come aboard at Whitefish and hid in the 
baggage room.” 

“Hum,” Captain Merryman said doubtfully, “that ain’t 
likely. Ill question the crew.” He puckered his heavy 
eyebrows, looking hard at the two girls. “Of course you 
know I’m sorry, Miss Ann. How come Lafferty give you 
government mail? I al’lays carry it for him. . ‘s 

“I know,” admitted Ann. ‘We met him on the street 
by chance.” 

“And I al’lays put it right in the safe,” Captain Merry- 
man continued. “You ought to have known that, Miss. 
Government mail should go into the safe. There’s the 
orders and things for your own paw and the coast guard. 
Besides there’s keys to our staterooms. You ought to 
have locked your door, Miss. All I can do is ask the 
CHOW. 

“Somebody sneaked aboard and run off again,” insisted 
the first officer. 

The Dancing Moon began to climb up and down high 
seas as she moved again out of harbor into the open 
lake. The furniture in the captain’s cabin, directly under 
the high bridge and pilot house, pulled at its floor hooks 
with each plunge, and fresh, cold wind swooped through 
the open portholes. Ann Anderson and Susan Lafitte, 
in dressing gowns with blankets wrapped around them, had 
run in bare ankles to report the theft of the two bundles 
of mail. 

Sue was crying, dabbing at her nose. Ann, not only 
stirred to a deep anger that anyone should rob her state- 
rocm, but puzzled at what it all could mean, stood under 
the swinging center lamp, white of face and for the first 
time in her life deathly seasick, 

“T know I should have turned those letters over to you, 
Captain. I didn’t think of it. I never thought of anyone 
stealing anything, let alone mail.” 
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*‘Father, you're not thinking of that——’’ 
Ann hesitated 


Captain Merryman stuffed to- 
bacco into his pipe. a 

“T think, young ladies,” he said, — 

“that you’d best go back to your 

stateroom. There’s nothing we can do now. Four Wind 
Island is next port. I'll talk to the keeper if I have time 
as soon as I get there.” 

Bed seemed the safest place. The two girls crawled 
dejectedly into their berths, to lie awake the rest of the 
blasty, miserable night, with their lights burning, listening 
to the thrash of the seas, to the intermittent howl of the 
fog whistle, to the thousand racketing noises of storm 
and ship. 

Susan’s emotion had been fright chiefly. In the mind 
of Ann, concern had to do most with what the mail had 
contained. Had there been especial orders from the dis- 
trict superintendent for the Four Wind keeper, orders for 
the coast guard, pay for the crew, or just what had been in 
the bundle? 

Shortly after daybreak the cabin boy knocked at their 
door, which Ann had locked securely. 

“Four Wind harbor in an hour,” he warned them. 

The two girls dressed carelessly—even Susan, who was 
generally particular about her hair and clothes. Four 
Wind Island lay a long, low hump on the north horizon 
when they staggered up to deck. Pine-covered hills ranged 
the whole nine miles of its length, broken here and there 
by small patches of cultivated fields. 

Lake Michigan rolled in sulky, gray billows under the 
shoulders of the boat. At some distance to the right, 
other spots of land, smaller than Four Wind, poked up 
mistily. The channel that the Dancing Moon followed 
into port lay between these islands. It was a narrow, 
twisting way marked definitely by a score of gas buoys, 
whistling buoys, cans, nuns, and white painted spars, each 
symbol anchored with accuracy to warn ship mvsters of the 
dangers of the coast, to keep them safely off particular 
reefs and sand bars and away from sunken wrecks. 

It required nice handling, even in calm weather, Ann 
was aware, to steer a steamer through those intricate water 
lanes. Now, with half a gale blowing and the fog drift- 
ing in thick, blind patches acress the face of the lake. she 
watched Captain Merryman, in yellow oilskins and wilted 


‘“sou'wester” stand stoutheartedly on 
the bridge above the pilot house, coolly 
guiding his craft. She could hear him 
give curt orders through a trap door 
to the wheel room, where his quar- 
termaster gripped the spokes of the 
big pilot wheel. 

The captain turned once toward 
the rail where Ann and Susan, the 
latter with red eyes, were watching. 
He nodded into the north. Ann fol- 
lowed the line of his vision, 

“There!” she cried. “Look, Susan, 
the lighthouse! That’s home!” 

Susan Lafitte, leaning on the rail 
beside her, saw for the first time the 
white stone tower of Four Wind 
light. In less than a day she was to 
wish that she never had heard of it. 
But this morning as she watched the 
tower prick up substantially through the thick air, it offered 
her a homely greeting and she was glad. 

Ann, for all her worry over lost mail, became light- 
hearted. Not since spring vacation, in early April, had 
she been home. Eighteen years before she had been born 
in the keeper’s house, adjoining the light tower on the 
beach. There she had played on sandy bars through her 
early childhood. When Ann was in the eighth grade in 
the country school on Cabbage Point, her mother had died. 
For two years she kept house for her father. Then, be- 
cause he was a sensible man, he insisted that she cross to 
Whitefish for high school. 

Ann loved her home surroundings. The town of Four 
Wind lies on a land-locked harbor at the extreme north 
end of the largest island of the Windy Island group. It 
is a ragged village made up of fishermen and their fami- 
lies. At the northern lip of its harbor mouth, on a low 
spot of sand running into a thin handful of rocks far out 
into the lake, the lighthouse stands guard. Behind it, in 
a snug, comfortable house of yellow, sun-dried brick, lives 
the keeper. A hundred yards along the shore crouch the 
boat houses and living quarters of the United States coast 
guard, that hardy crew of life savers whose duty it is to 
protect shipping in danger, and save the lives of those whose 
vessels are wrecked at sea. 

The mouth of the harbor is narrow and marked out for 
navigation by a row of spars, between which the Dancing 
Moon nosed with nice care. A black pier poked out from 
shore. The steamer, which put in at Four Wind only 
once a week, brought provisions from the mainland and 
carried away the one product of the community, boxes and 
crates and barrels of fresh fish. 

Ann, with her hands gripping the wet rail, made out the 
familiar red faces of old neighbors—the Sutton brothers, 
hard-handed fishermen, old Mrs. Krauss who brewed roots 
and herbs for medicines, the Bradys and Doyles and Sul- 
livans—all of them up early to see the boat come in. For- 
getting her worry, she waved to them joyously. 

Then she made out her father, coming slowly down the 
pier. It always shocked her when she had been away, to 
see how old he looked when she returned. He was a short 
man, bow legged, with round shoulders and big, red hands. 
His eyes were blue, like her own, and his hair as persistent 
a yellow; not a gray lock in it, he boasted. 

Ann laughed. “Look what he’s doing!” she bade Su- 
san. “Always!” 

Keeper Chris Anderson wore a thin fistful of reddish 
yellow beard on his chin. That he was jerking nervously 
with his right hand, catching it between his teeth as it 
escaped from his fingers. When he saw Ann, he waved 
happily. 

“That’s Captain Weeks of the coast guard behind him,” 
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Ann told Sue, lowering her voice. ‘A terrible old wal- 
Oe 6a 

Captain Weeks stalked glumly down the pier, a stocky, 
important figure among the round-shouldered fishing folk. 
His gray hair hung in generous length from under his 
“‘sou’wester,” and he lumbered as he walked, with a deep 
sea waddle that to those who knew him bespoke his many 
years aboard a fishing boat. His blue dress jacket with its 
brass buttons and braid made a show of elegance under 
his wet oilskins. 

“He’s brave enough,” 
a chip on his shoulder.” 

The Dancing Moon advanced cautiously toward the 
pier with silent engines, rubbed her nose into the sand at 
the edge of shoal water, and hitched around till she thumped 
broadside along the pier. Her gangplank slammed down. 

Ann Anderson jumped off the boat, her cheeks flushed 
with delight. She threw her arms about her father, and 
then remembered the need to introduce Susan to him. 

“Oh, Dad!” — she 
cried. “I’m so glad to 
be home! And here’s 
Sue, Sue Lafitte, my 
room mate. Certainly 

. to stay as long as 
she can . You'll 
like her, Dad!” 

“Lafitte?” 
Ann’s father. 

“My guest, Captain 
Weeks. Susan . ‘ 

“Lafitte!” echoed 
Captain Weeks. He 
puffed out his cheeks. 

Susan drew back. 
Ann Anderson stared 
at her father in aston- 
ishment. 

“Father, you’re not 
thinking of that 
Ann hesitated. 

“Oh, no-o,” admit- 
ted Keeper Anderson. 

“The name Lafitte,” 
Captain Weeks said 
ponderously, “is known 
wherever there is wa- 
ter.” 

Ann _ looked 
tionately at Susan. 
means you do come 
from sea folks, Sue,” 
she said hurriedly to alter the coolness of the greeting. 

“The original Lafitte, from whom this gal may have 
sprung, I say mebbe or mebbe not, was the greatest A meri- 
can pirate of them all,’ persisted Captain Weeks. 

Ann Anderson looked at her father’s neighbor in in- 
dignation. 

“Don’t hear the name much,” 
“French, Miss?” 

Ann saw Susan, whom she had brought as her guest to 
Four Wind Island, flush under the surfman’s hard eyes, 
felt Susan’s fingers tighten on her sleeve. 

“Father a lake man?” Captain Weeks went on ruth- 
lessly. 

Ann remembered. in a rush of hot regret, her own ques- 
tions regarding Susan’s father. 

“You’re a rude old man!” she blazed indignantly at 
Captain Weeks. ‘What do you mean, hinting such things 
to a girl I’ve invited here! That Lafitte has been dead a 
hundred years. . . .” 

“Ann!” chided her father. 


Ann said, Carries 


“but queer. 


asked 





affec- 
“cc He 


he commented, scowling. 








“T mean it!” Ann cried. “‘You are a rude, suspicious 
”» 

“Ann Anderson!” her father said sternly. 

“Might be the same family,” Captain Weeks insisted. 

“It isn’t,” Ann declared. She squeezed Susan’s arm. 
“Come along, Susy. 

“Just a minute,’ * Captain Weeks interrupted. “I came 
down after my mail, young lady. Lafferty phoned me, way 
off Cabbage Point, that you was bringing it. . . .” 

“Mail!” exclaimed Ann—and remembered! 

She turned to her father blankly, suddenly white of face. 
She had forgotten the package of mail in her indignation 
over Captain Week’s rudeness; now its loss and its full 
significance flashed back to her. She had lost the mail! 
It was bad enough to lose anything at all, but to be re- 
sponsible for government mail, and let somebody with 
green eyes sneak into one’s stateroom and make off with 
ee 

“T ain’t got all day,’ Captain Weeks remarked dryly. 

Ann whirled upon 
him. “It was—stolen!”’ 
she said sharply. 

“Stole?” Captain 
Weeks scowled. He 
spat into the water. 
“That’s a poor joke, 
young lady. You had 
it. Lafferty said you 
did, said they was six 
letters, one of them 
thick as a body’s will, 
six letters and a box o’ 
eatin’ tobacco. Where'd 
it go? Who’ you let 
take it? Mail, govern- 
ment mail!” 

“Why, Ann!” it was 
her father. 

“Tt was stolen on the 
boat. Captain Merry- 
man knows about it. 

” 


“He’s cast off!” 

“He has?” Ann 
Anderson looked at 
the Dancing Moon in 
consternation. She had 
relied on the captain’s 
explanation to help out 
her own somewhat. 
But while she _ had 
talked on the deck, the 
Dancing Moon had unloaded, loaded, and was putting out 
to the lake. ‘Come home,” she said, still sharply. “Come 
up to the house, and I will tell you all about it.” 

“Hum!” said Captain Weeks. 

He turned deliberately and stared very hard at Sue 


But Ann, her cheeks flam- 
ing like red rags, watched de- 
liberately from the window 





Lafitte, so hard that Ann’s father turned to look at her, 
too. Sue, frightened at the scrutiny, drew back a step. 
“Why, I’m sure . ’ she began. 


“Never mind what you’re sure of, Miss,” bade Captain 


Weeks. “Come along.” 


CHAPTER FIVE 
Questions to be Answered 


Ann and Sue followed the two men up through the 
coarse, wet sand grass toward the lighthouse. Captain 
Weeks stalked first, still shaking his head and growling to 
himself. After him walked Chris Anderson, Ann’s father. 
His blue eyes were troubled under his bushy brows; he 

(Continued on page 38) 








Janet Graham of Duluth learned 

to swim in spite of a crippled arm. 

The same plucky spirit made her 

ha ready for a real test of courage 
when a life was to be saved 


Brave Girls 
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Have you ever wondered what you would do if you suddenly saw someone in 


danger and you were the only possible person who could help? 


these girls wondered, too 


1? : . 

D= T you like to By LEONORA DE 

read adventure 

stories, and ima- 
gine yourself as the heroine who arrives just in the nick 
of time to save someone’s life? It is easy enough to be 
brave, when you are sitting comfortably at home. But 
have you ever stopped to wonder just how you would act 
if you were really face to face with danger? Suppose a 
matter of life and death confronted someone you loved 
dearly, and the outcome depended upon your coolness, 
would you be “on the job”? 

You never know when your opportunity will come. 

Last summer when Janet Graham stopped to chat with 
several of the boys and girls of the Duluth Boat Club on 
her way up from Pike Lake, she had not the least idea of 
any sort of heroics. She was merely enjoying a casual 
chat on a nice summer’s day. Suddenly there came a cry 
of danger from one of the bathers, 
and the beach was fully two hundred 
feet away. Danger! And no time 
to think twice! 

Janet ran to the dock, fumbling 
with buttons and discarding her 
clothing as she ran. She knew that 
the water was too shallow at the 
end of the dock for a safe dive, but 
there was no time for anything else. 
Janet cupped her hands, dove from 
the pier end, and struck bottom! 
Everything went black. When Ja- 
net opened her eyes she saw end- 
less little green bubbles rising . . . 
rising. Hours seemed to pass before 
she came to the top, gasping and 
sputtering,—her head throbbing like 


LIMA ANDREWS 


a sledge hammer, from that 
sudden bump. 

There was no time to 
think of her own pain. Every 
ounce of vitality and energy 
must be put into her crawl 
stroke. A hundred and fifty 
feet of water lay between 
her and the girl who had 
cried for help, and who was 
struggling to keep her head 
up. Stroke, stroke, stroke, 
until Janet was close at her 

(Continued on page 44) 





Perhaps 





ABOVE: Margaret Ochrig, of 
Willimantic, Connecticut, 
through her presence of mind 
and skill has saved two of her 
friends from drowning 


LEFT: Helen Nicholas, of Mari- 

etta, Ohio, did not forget her 

lessons in resuscitation when 

her little brother’s life depended 
on it 
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OURSE I don’t want you to 

think I’m gossiping about 

Cathy Mitchell—it’s against 
my principles to gossip and no good ever came of it, as they 
say—but I have to tell you one or two things so that 
you'll get the point of the story. You see, Cathy’s one 
of these girls that believes in letting who will be clever— 
at least that’s the kind of girl she was before me and the 
Prince came into her life, for I will take some credit for 
what has happened. Not, you understand, that there’s 
anything the matter with our crowd. Only I must admit 
that Adelaide Davis is all the time acting as if she were 
a queen of the silver screen—oh, well, you never know what 
Adelaide’s going to act like next, but it’s always a circus 
to watch her, she’s so thorough about it. Some of the 
girls get mad at her because she steals a new bunch of 
beys every time she changes her manner, but me having 
Petey who never falls for Adelaide—well, I can afford to 
appreciate her. Where was I? Oh, yes. Well, none 
of us are just plain good though, except Cathy, and now 
that she’s the heroine and the pet of the crowd, she’s jazzed 
her goodness up a bit, and say! 

This was Cathy’s first summer here, and being a new 
girl she had a chance to make an awful hit. But did 
she? Huh! You never saw a single boy sitting on her 
porch, unless there were some other girls there too. We 
just had to nag the boys to get her invited so there'd be 
an even number. I felt sorry for her, really, she was so 
helpless. Good looking, you know, but never acting or 
dressing as if she knew it. Regular babe in the woods. 

Well, to get to the point. Our crowd has just about 
owned Silver Beach for the last five years. Some of us 
have been coming here longer than that, when we were 
only kids, you know. But we’ve been a regular crowd 
you might say for all of five years. So you can imagine 
that we were pretty sure when we found that someone 
had gone and built a landing-stage for a seaplane right on 
the tip of the Point, which is way off from everywhere, 
to be sure, but it happened to be our favorite spot just 
because of that. We had clam roasts there and danced 
on the beach and we’d built a little shelter, and right on 
the side of it, someone had had the nerve to nail up a sign, 
Keep Out! Well, of course, the Point is sort of free for 
all, so we had to make the best of it. There was a pretty 
good beach half way out to the tip, and we went here once 





By HARRIET THOMPSON 
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‘Hello, anybody 

here want to see 

a Russian count- 
ess?’’ 


or twice, but the summer’d been 
spoiled as far as the Point was con- 
cerned. 

And then along came the Prince, and the Point didn’t 
matter any more. All of a sudden, clam roasts and danc- 
ing on the beach seemed kiddish. We were sitting around 
a big fire of drift-wood on this second-choice beach of ours, 
when all of a sudden a tall, lean figure came sauntering 
into the ring of firelight. 

“Pahdon me,” he said, ‘but can someone tell me the 
time ?” 

So someone did, and he said, “Ah! There is just time. 
Miss Massachusetts Coast is appearing in person at the 
second show tonight, and I feared I was going to miss her. 
Any of you going?” 

“Qh,” said Adelaide (you’d know it would be Adelaide), 
“T’d just love to. Come on, Frank. Come on, every- 
body.” She got up and walked across the sand in her 
best manner, and Frank Powers grunted, but he got up 
too, being Adelaide’s favorite at the moment, because he 
is the only boy who owns his own car and doesn’t have 
to wait till his father and his mother and his sisters and 
his brothers and his cousins and his uncles and his aunts 
are through with it. And since we'd all have to walk 
back if we didn’t go now, we all went. And the young 
man with us. And when we got to the Showland, he went 
and spoke to the girl in the box office and then he came 
back and said too bad he had spoiled our party for after 
all, Miss Massachusetts Coast was ill-disposed, and 
couldn’t come, but wouldn’t we let him set us up for sodas 
or sundaes or something, and then wouldn’t we continue 
our party at his boarding house. So we did, and where 
do you suppose his boarding house was—at Cathy’s! And 
she’d never said a word to us about a handsome stranger 
staying there, though he’d been there over a week. 

Now I must tell you a little about the house where the 
Mitchells live. It’s an old wreck of a mansion, and when 
Cathy and her mother came to stay there, everybody said 
she should think Mrs. Mitchell would be afraid all alcne 
in that ruin (for Mr. Mitchell is dead and there were only 
Cathy and her mother). But pretty soon Mrs. Mitchell 
had a lot of paying guests, very nice people who were 
friends of hers, too. And then one day this Prince came, 
only they didn’t know he was a Prince vet, though pretty 
soon they did, for he explained to Mrs. Mitchell that hav- 
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ing been brought up on a big estate, he found it hard to 
confine himself to one room, and yet that was all he could 
afford. But he’d noticed that they didn’t use the boat- 
house and he wondered if she would let him have that for 
the price of a room. And so she did. 

So this was where the Prince took us, only we didn’t 
know yet that he was a Prince, but pretty soon we did, 
for when the rest of us were all settled on the rickety 
little pier that ran out to the float Adelaide said, “Oh, your 
house looks so cunning, I’d love to go inside.” And she 
got up and so he opened the door and lighted some candles 
and pretty soon we heard Adelaide saying, “Oh, really!” 
and “What treachery!” in such a dramatic manner that we 
all went in. There we saw photographs of the big estate 
in Russia which belonged to the Prince’s father, for he 
confessed that he had been a Prince, but perhaps he wasn’t 
any longer on account of the Revolution, though if 
you'd once been a Prince how could you stop, was 
what Adelaide wanted to know. 

Anyway, he began to talk to us sadly about his past 
as we sat outside again in the moonlight—how 
it was wonderful for him to know a crowd of happy 
young people like us, because he’d never had any care- 
free youth, but had been brought up under the strictest 
watchfulness and had hardly ever seen his mother 
whom he couldn’t call just mother at all! He always 
had to say, “Most Gracious Lady,” and things like 
that. And so although he’d traveled in forty-nine 
countries and had been a guest at the Imperial Court 
of Austria, he was jealous of us because we came from 
real homes. He didn’t mind a bit having to earn his 
living, he said—he was writing advertisements for a 
firm in the city—and though lots of his friends were 
at work trying to restore his lost glory, he wasn’t 
really interested, for he thought the day of the work- 
ing man had come and he didn’t want to be an idler but 
wanted to live by the sweat of his brow. 

So then Walter Beals spoke up kind of gruffly and 
said he didn’t know that writing advertisements made your 
brow sweat, and all the boys guffawed, for they’d been 
getting madder and madder because the Prince was talking 
every minute, and all the girls were hanging on his words, 
not paying attention to anybody else. 

But the Prince didn’t seem to notice how rude they 
were—lI suppose he wasn’t used to having people rude to 
him and didn’t recognize it—and he said he didn’t think 
much of writing advertisements himself, for it only brought 
him in a hundred and fifty a week. Walter looked around 











—though if you’d been a Prince how could you stop, 
was what Adelaide wanted to know 


at the rickety old boat house and said he should think he 
could do better than that on a hundred and fifty a week, 
and the idea you got was that Walter and the boys didn't 
believe the Prince at all. 

But His Highness (we decided it was right to call him 
that, though he said he preferred to be plain Mr. Barrows) 
said, as he looked sadly out over the water, that it took 
most of his earnings to pay off the family debts. Then, 
too, he said, he had to spend large sums in entertaining 
old friends of the family, diplomats and nobles who came 
out to see him, even in these humble surroundings, to talk 
of the days when his glory should be restored. All non- 
sense, he said, but it amused these old duffers who had 
known his father. 

“If you ever see a 
big launch moored 
out here, you'll 
know it belongs to a 
former Grand Duke 
who is now in the 
hotel business,” he 
said. “And then 
lots of them come in 
automobiles— some- 
times over the week- 
end there'll be as 
many as half a doz- 
en looking me up in 
my humble quarters, 
for they still feel 
that they must 
throw some sort of 


Some of the girls get mad 

at her because she steals 

a new bunch of boys 

every time she changes 
her manner 
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protectioa around me even in this free and happy country.” 

“Would your enemies try to hurt you, even here?” asked 
Adelaide with wide eyes. 

“They still pursue me,” said the Prince in a resigned 
manner. 

Now all this time Cathy was not here. Oh, no, though 
this was happening right on her private beach! I asked 
her about it the next day. 

“What do you mean,” I said, “having a Prince right on 
the premises and not saying a word to anybody?” 

“Well, I thought you had enough boys,” she said, and 
she smiled in a wise, quiet way she has. “Anyway, you’re 
always trying to find an extra girl.” 

And that made me feel sort of sorry, for I realized that 
she knew she was just an extra. And it made me admire 
her, too, I can tell you, because she came out with it just 
like that, simple and not ashamed and yet admitting it. 
So I said, “Well, if you’re an extra, it’s your own fault. 
You’re one of the best looking girls in the crowd, but you 
don’t do anything to make anybody notice it. I bet you'd 
look fine if you had your hair shingled.” 

Cathy threw up her chin and laughed in the most de- 
licious sort of way and I said, ‘““Good Heavens, you’ve got 
dimples, and if you’d laugh like that sort of regular you’d 
have a string of beaux that would reach from here to the 
Point. Why on earth don’t you?” 

“Why, I always do when anyone says anything funny,” 
said Cathy. Then she dimpled again. “But your crowd 
doesn’t say much that’s funny. At least sometimes I hardly 
know what you say. It’s smart and clever, but it isn’t 
funny and I don’t know what it means, though the others 
laugh.” 

“Oh,” I said. ‘“That’s because we all have a line. You 
ought to take up a line too—something that would give 
you a chance to use that laugh. You know, maybe what 
the other one says isn’t exactly funny, but you get off your 
laugh just the same, and say “The grasshopper’s elbow,’ 
or some fool thing like that, and then everyone looks at 
you and sees what a jolly girl you are.” 

And then she laughed again that delicious laugh and 
said, “I never heard anything so funny.” 












So | was sort of sore and I said, “Well, anyway, you've 
let Adelaide Davis cut you out with the Prince, and you 
might have had him as well as not with ten whole days’ 
start of her. Why, he didn’t even ask you down to the 
boat-house last night with the rest of us.” 

She flushed at that, and I felt a little sorry again, for 
I suppose she’d been romancing about him quietly by her- 
self. But she said, “Perhaps I don’t feel as badly about 
that as you imagine,” and she said it sort of haughtily and 
I saw that she would make a much better Princess than 
Adelaide Davis. 

But apparently the Prince didn’t think so. Anyway, he 
seemed to be spending all his spare time with Adelaide. 
Sometimes the rest of us were invited to Adelaide’s, and 
sometimes not. Finally, not. The boys at last refused 
to go on any parties where the Prince was going to be. He 
talked about himself all the time, past glories and adven- 
tures in foreign countries and all that—not his fault, but 
Adelaide’s, because she was always asking him things that 
brought out these stories, and maybe that was why he 
liked her—anyway, the boys all balked, and so if we wanted 
to go anywhere with them we had to leave the Prince and 
Adelaide out of it. 

I took this opportunity to pull strong for Cathy. Peggy 
Prentiss had gathered in Frank Powers and his car, but 
that left Walter Beals without anybody, and as he’s the 
steadiest boy in the bunch, I thought he and Cathy might 
hit it off fine. And they did. Largely because Walter 
often says things that really are funny and so everybody 
discovered Cathy’s laugh and liked it and tried to make her 
do it again. But they had to try without seeming to, 
because she never would laugh just deliberately to show 
how well she could do it. That was the trouble with her 
—at least I thought so. 

Then one day Walter said, “How about a beach party 
for a change? We haven’t been to the Point for a long 
time.” 

And we hadn’t—not since the night the Prince appeared 
and invited us to go and see Miss Massachusetts Coast whom 
we didn’t see after all. 

So we all got into Frank’s car and drove out. And this 
time we roasted corn and 
sweet potatoes, and we'd all 
of us eaten just as much as 
we could, and were stretched 
out lazily around the fire, 
when who should come walk- 
ing into the circle of fire- 
light again but the Prince. 
And he said, “Hello. Any- 
body here want to see a Rus- 
sian Countess on the screen ?” 

The boys only grunted, 
but I said, ““Where?” and so 
did Peggy Prentiss. So the 
Prince said she was in a new 
film over in Horwich, about 
ten miles off. 

“She is,” he said, “a real 
Countess. But poor, I’ke 
me, and earning her living 
in the movies. She wrote me 
about her film and asked me 
to take my friends over, and 
let her know how you liked 
her acting.” 

“Oh, I think it would be 
lovely,” I said. 

And Peggy sprang up too 
and said, “Come on.” 


Then she said with great 
dignity, ‘‘I should like to 
talk to you alone”’ 











The boys began to get up 
(Continued on page 49) 
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Welcoming Will Scarlet into Robin Hood’s band. Will Scarlet is on the table, Robin Hood is between Will and Friar Tuck 


Robin Hood and the Girl Scouts 


HE whole thing started 
at camp. For it was there 
that we had Robin Hood 


days, with archery, and “veni- 

son pasty” for dinner, and 

Robin Hood stories around the 

camp fire. “Twice a week, on 

Heralds our Robin Hood days, we 

were transplanted to Sherwood 

Forest, each girl wearing the Robin Hood costume she made 
herself the day after her arrival among us. 

And there was a deep-laid plot about it all, too. We were 
going to give a Robin Hood pageant at the end of the sum- 
mer, in which every girl who had been 
at camp was to have a part, as well 
as our friends back home who hadn’t 
had the fun of camp. The idea ap- 
pealed to everyone. For who hasn’t 
imagined, in some dark, quiet woods, 
that Robin Hood himself must be 
hiding behind the next thicket ? “Sher- 
wood, in the twilight, is Robin Hood 
awake ?” 

We made our jerkins from un- 
bleached muslin, which we dyed a 
rich, dark green. Our caps were of 
green or russet brown felt, as were 
our belts. And the whole country- 
side was indeed scoured for pheasant 
feathers so that each of us might flour- 
ish one in her cap! 

On our Robin Hood days, we did 
everything in Robin Hood style. We 





How the Ithaca, New York, girls played 
at Robin Hood 
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Little John, Robin Hood and Will Scarlet meet in the forest 
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spent our mornings 
making the special cos- 
tumes for the pageant 
—for the Friars, the 
King, the Queen, and 
the others. There were 
pennants, too, and ban- 
ners and awnings to be 
devised, to hang about camp and to be kept for the Big 
Event. We had archery at our camp last Summer, so 
the mornings ended with a “hunt.” The trails were laid 
over the camp property and finished at the targets, where 
we shot for “deer.”” On the days when there was “venison 
pasty” for dinner, an improvised deer was used. On the 
days when a whole lamb was roasted, part of this “wild 
boar” was suspended from a tree as a target. Robin Hood 
was always the one to preside at dinner, and toasts were 
drunk in the good old style, while the Merrie Men quaftfed 
the “nut brown ale.” 

In the afternoon of Robin Hood Day, there was usually 
an archery contest or a water meet. And after supper 
some favorite epi- 
sode from the Robin 
Hood stories was 
acted by the entire 
camp. The girls 
selected the episodes 
they liked best and 
gave them. We kept 
a record of just 
which ones had been 
presented, and the 
best were later se- 
lected to be com- 
bined for the final 
pageant. 

The girls compet- 
ed for the principal 
parts after reading 


the Robin Hood 
(Cont. on page 35) 







































Stand at right angle to the target, heels to- 
gether, toes enough apart to give balance 


S it because we liked to play Indian 
when we were small? Is it be- 
cause a bow and arrow are so 
picturesque? Is it because the gaily 





The string, arrow tip and the spot aimed 
at should be in one line 





Would You Be an Archer? 


To hit the bull’s eye, of course, and also to let go the arrow in good form—that 
25 our aim, and these suggestions tell us how 


ee eS 


Grasp the handle tigh 


the bow in front of you 


By LUCIA B. COMINS 
Of Camp Bonnie Brae 


painted target seems to taunt us with its bull’s eye? 

For whatever reason, archery is fast becoming a most 
popular sport among the Girl Scouts, not only at the 
summer camp but during the spring and fall. 
year, enchanting pictures of Girl Scout archers have been 
finding their way to THE AMERICAN Girt office from 
Cleveland, from Camp Chaparral in California, and from 
Camp Andrée and other important compass points. 


For over a 


And now another 
word comes from 
Philadelphia, where 
the Sesqui-Centen- 
nial International 
Exposition is being 
held from June first 
to December first, 
celebrating one hun- 
dred and fifty years 
of American Inde- 
pendence. It is that 
an Archery Tourna- 
ment will be one of 
the outstanding 
events in August. 
World-famous arch- 
ers will be there. 
College archers will 
contest. And it is 
expected that at 
least one hundred 
boy archers and one 
hundred girl arch- 
ers will enter. Al- 
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tly with the top of Start to pull with a straight left arm un- 


til the string reaches the chin 


ready, the Girl Scouts are planning to 
enter this tournament. They are as- 
sembling their equipment, aided by 
their friend, Mr. Robert P. Elmer, 
who is an authority on archery. They have visited Bryn 
Mawr College, there to receive special archery instruction 
from the college archers. 

Yes, you too will have great fun with archery if you 
have not already tried it. In our summers of it in Camp 
Bonnie Brae, the camp of the Springfield, Massachusetts, 
Girl Scouts, we have made a number of discoveries which 
may help you when you are starting out. Good bows and 
arrows, we have 
found, are not so ex- 
pensive if one knows 
how to purchase. 
There are two kinds 
of bows—‘backed” 
and “self.” A backed 
bow merely means a 
bow of two kinds of 
wood, the back being 
most commonly 
made of hickory and 
the belly of lemon- 
wood, lance wood, 
or yew. The lemon- 
wood gives a splen- 
did spring and is not 
too expensive, while 
the yew wood is best 
but costs much more, 

Give good atten- 
tion to your string, 
too. Always buy a 
one-loop string, leav- 


(Cont. on page 46) 





Unloose 


A good release is not difficult. 
your fingers and let the string go 














HERE was no deny- 
ing the fact that the 
Girl Scouts of West- 


field Town were attrac- 
tive. Versed in the lore of 
Girl Scouting, they entered 
into whatever they were do- 
ing with verve and dash. 
Small wonder, then, that as 
they hiked through the town 
one bright morning, bound 
for a camping trip in the 
hills, quiet self-confidence 
was evident in their very 
swing. Had anyone told 
them, then, that a raggedly-dressed girl of the woods would 
shortly rally them at a critical moment—well, they must 
have been forgiven for smiling! And yet— 

Helen Morley was an unusually clever Captain. Grad- 
uated from the State Normal School the year before, she 
enjoyed Girl Scouting as much as any of her girls. Nor 
was any of them more thrilled with the prospect of days 
in the open than she as she led her patrol out along the trail 
to the mountains where they were to meet the truck with 
their luggage. 

Spider Lake was the spot where, the fall before, they 
had decided to set up camp this summer. When they had 
discovered it during one of their gypsy trips they had ex- 
claimed in delight over its beauty. Draining the surround- 
ing hills by means of deep-bottomed gullies which were 
lined with spruce and ridged with balsam, the lake itself 
was a sizable body of water. But what had especially 
appealed to the girls was its tranquillity and its remoteness. 
They could really camp in such a spot, they had said. For 
these girls of the mountains, skilled as they were in out- 
door living, enjoyed pioneer camping to the full. And at 
Spider Lake there would be no one but themselves for a 
glorious ten days. 

However, as he lifted down the duffle bags this summer 
morning, the truck driver remarked, “Got neighbors down 
to the end of the lake, ain’t ye? Man an’ his gal living 
there, I see.” 

Sure enough, on the evening: of their first day the girls 
spied a pinpoint of light among the dark trees. And next 
morning they saw a tiny cabin of spruce and logs. At 
lunch time they felt, rather than heard, a movement among 
the trees beside their camp—and there she was, the girl 
of the woods, one moment peering at them in greatest 
curiosity, the next, a vanished shadow. Cordially the girls 
called to her, inviting her to lunch. She did not answer. 

Yet back she came again in the afternoon at swimming 
time. Once more she moved softly through the trees down 
to the very beach. One of the girls declared she saw the 
woods girl smile at their waved greeting and their shouts 
—but again, like a shadow, she vanished. 

Her shyness, her ability to approach their camp without 





Helen 
Morley 


Simone Baptiste, Scout 
She did not belong to a troop, but she 


was a real Girl Scout, because she 
was generous and brave in danger 
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noise attracted the 
girls to her. They 
even considered in- 
viting her to join 
them, living in one 
of their tents for the 
rest of the trip. But 
Helen Morley, who 
went into the woods 
to convey the invi- 
tation, came back 
alone. 

“T didn’t even tell 
her we wanted her,” 
she said. “She’s the 
shyest little thing I ever saw, with the deepest, blackest 
eyes you can imagine. She seemed pleased that I had 
spoken to her—told me her name is Simone Baptiste and 
that her father is fire warden of the lumber company that 
owns the tract of land at the end of the lake. I told her 
we are Girl Scouts, explaining as best I could just what 
that means. And I invited her to come watch us when- 
ever she wishes.” 

So the girls came to expect Simone’s lithe figure among 
the trees and to call out cheery greetings to their “shadow,” 
as they called her. And one morning they found a gift of 
fish for their breakfast. 

“She positively intrigues me,” said Mary Brooks. 
“Where did she come from? And has she always lived in 
the woods with her father? She’s a mystery, that’s what 
she is.” 

“Yes,” and we'll never know one thing more about her, 
either,” declared Margaret Mears. “She'll never come out 
from the woods. I know it.” 

On the fourth day of the camp trip, the girls were visited 
by two government surveyors. One of them—tall, lean, 
browned—seemed a veritable tree himself, so perfectly did 
he fit into his forest background. He greeted the girls in 
pleased surprise. 

“Say, it’s not often we find a party like this in these 
woods,” he exclaimed. “Fire warden at ’tother end an’ his 
daughter’re the only ones in these parts.” 

The girls were around him in an instant. “Tell us about 






Simone 
Baptiste 


her. Who is she? Where did they come from?” The 
questions popped like firecrackers. 
“Well, now,” drawled the inspector, teasingly. “Just 


can’t oblige you. Lumber Company got the man, the be- 
ginning of the summer. Come down from Canada, he savs. 
The girl come with him. Lived in the woods up there, he 
told me. But when he got through saying that, he was 
through. And the girl, she never did start. That was last 
night. So we left them and camped around the point. 
Now we're off for points north.” 

Helen Morley glanced over the men’s neat packs. “I 
wish you could stay for a day or so near us,” she invited. 
“You see, we thought when we started out that we knew 
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a great deal more about these woods than we do. We want 
to become real foresters—which we are not, now.” 

The tall man hesitated, looking inquiringly at his com- 
panion, a slight, if tall young man. “We’re on a job up 
on the coulees, Miss,” he explained. “And the fire season’ll 
be on us in a couple of days, A fire in these gullies, let me 
tell you, would likely mean the end of us. Unless,” he con- 
tinued with a smile, “you girls take a long chance and come 
after us. 

“But we’re ahead of ourselves, at that,” he said thought- 
fully, ‘‘and a little rest won’t do Jim no harm. He ain’t 
so well over a sick spell yet,” he explained, and the packs 
were thrown to the ground. 

The trees were like people to their government friend, 
the girls soon discovered. “This 
little fellow hasn’t any kind of 
a chance at all, at all, squnched 
up against this big fellow,” he 
would say, pausing in their 
hike. “That’s always the way, 
seems like. He couldn’t help it 
where he had to grow. Could 
you now, little fellow ?” 

And later—camp fire. When 
the long flames were leaping 
up into the darkness, story after 
story was related in the pleas- 
ant, drawling voice of their new 
government friend. As the girls 
made ready for bed, they talked 
excitedly of all that they meant 
to ask the inspector next day. 
But when morning came, the 
cruisers’ travel-stained tent had 
disappeared and a wet little pile 
of ashes alone marked the spot 
of their camping ground across 
the way. 

So once again the girls 
turned their attention to Simone 
Baptiste. When they hiked out 
to cook supper at the other end 
of the lake, they were pleased 
to see that she was following 
them, through the trees. This 
time, they thought, surely she 
would eat supper with them. 

They beckoned — but she 
would not come. Helen Mor- 
ley went to her with a serving 
of their meal—she fled into the 
greenness. Yet she had not left 
them as the girls learned in a 
sudden, unexpected way. 

“Girls!” cried Mary Brooks. 
“Come down to the shore quick 


warriors? 





The Peace Daughters 
of Capilano 
By Ernest Thompson Seton 


‘“Whatsoever you ask, | will grant 
you, the king said. 

It was the day of the betrothal of the 
twin daughters of the great king—the 
greatest warrior the land had known. Nor 
had the country ever before seen such a 
day of rejoicing, for were not these prin- 
cesses dear to the heart of the king and 
most beautiful in the eyes of the young 


What would they ask for—these girls 
who had all the fine things their father’s 
power could lay before them? 
the story, one of the finest that Ernest 
Thompson Seton has given us. 


Coming in August 


“T suppose she’s been through some pretty terrible fires,” 
commented Jane Sanderson, on the way home. “That was 
why she was so upset about ours.” 

“At that, I guess we were careless,’”’ Mary Brooks went 
on. “Goodness, girls, don’t you wonder sometimes how 
you’d act in a forest fire or a tornado or something ?” 

“T was in a fire once—just a smudge it turned out to 
be, but it was—” 

“Strap your pack to your back—” rang out Helen 
Morley’s clear voice. And forest fires were forgotten. 

What the girls did not know or realize—and what Si- 
mone Baptiste knew and realized full well, was that the 
trees and all the countryside were dangerously dry that 
No rain had fallen for weeks and there had been 
an entire absence of night dews. 
A carelessly watched fire, the 
discarded stub of a lumberman’s 
cigar, and the dry _ timber, 
wealth of a mighty nation, 
might vanish in a burst of 
flames and a cloud of smoke. 
Miles away, where settlers piled 
their slash, small saw mills 
hummed in the oppressive heat, 
and prodigiously busy freight 
engines shunted pulp-loaded 
cars. Rangers held their breath 
and prayed for rain. But the 
fire came first. 

It is immaterial how it start- 
ed. A single live spark from 
the funnel of a chugging loco- 
motive, perhaps. The fire from 
a two-by-four mill chimney. Or, 
what was more probable, “just 
the scattered coals of a camper’s 
neglected fire.” At any rate, 
when the troop on Spider Lake 
awoke one morning, there was 
no dawn—just a sickly yellow 
light toward the east. 

The fire was roaring up 
wooded hills, gaining speed as 
it came, its sheer intensity cre- 
ating a wind as fierce as a hur- 
ricane. Great sheets of crim- 
son flame leaped ahead of the 
main body, starting new fires 
that were almost immediately 
swallowed up by the onrushing 
inferno. 

“Pack your duffle bags, girls,” 
said Helen Morley, promptly 
and calmly. “We'll get into the 
canoes, paddle to the end of the 
lake and strike the trail there. 


season. 


That is 











and see this funny fish!” 

Campers and Captain ran for 
the edge of the lake, leaving their fire burning. For some 
time they sat on the shore, happy in the gradually approach- 
ing twilight. At last they arose and returned to the 
fire. 

Fire it was no longer—ashes and charcoal and smoke. 
And above it stood Simone Baptiste, fixing her large dark 
eyes reprovingly upon Helen Morley. In her hand was 
damp sand, more of which had already been sprinkled plen- 
tifully over the fire. 

“Fire—danger,” she said reprovingly. 

“We were coming back, Simone,” said Miss Morley, 
guiltily. 

Simone shook her head. “Fire starts like that,” she de- 
lared, snapping her fingers. And vanished. 


We'll see then about our packs. 
If the fire seems to be gaining, 
we'll leave our luggage behind. Yes, I know you have a 
new duffle bag, Jane! But we can’t afford to have this get 
the best of us.” 

They were ready to push off when Simone Baptiste 
burst out from the woods. No hesitation, no shyness now. 
Her legs and face and arms were grimy with smoke. Her 
mop of hair seemed more tangled than ever. And her big 
black eyes blazed with fury. 

“The men—you leave them?” 

“The men—what on earth do you mean, child?” asked 
Helen, anxiously. 

“They die unless we go. Pére—he gone the other way 
last night. Men back here by now ’less hurt.” 

Miss Morley hesitated. “But even so, Simone, what 
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*‘Say it’s not often we find a party like this in these woods,’’ he exclaimed 


could we do to help? How could we find them now?” 

“We go—help. Men die because Scout girls afraid.” 

“But—but—” 

“Oh, here they come now,” Jane was staring into the 
thick fog of the woods, from which staggered the thin 
young forester. He was clutching at his throat, and his 
face was twisted with pain from the acrid smoke. He came 
panting toward them—but he was alone. 

“T must have help,” he said, as soon as he could get his 
breath. “My friend is up there in the fire. He has broken 
his kneecap. I tried to carry him down, but he is too heavy. 
I am not strong enough.” His head fell wearily forward. 

Helen looked about in desperation. She couldn’t lead 
her girls into such danger. She made up her mind quickly. 

“You girls get into the canoes and paddle across the 
lake,” she said, “and I will go back with the forester.” 

“You no good,” Simone burst in imperiously. “He too 
heavy for you. All have to carry him. Besides no come 
back this way. Woods will burn here.” She turned to the 
woodsman. “Where your friend?” 

He told her. The wounded man was above the fire line 
now. How soon the flames would eat their way up to him, 
he did not know. If the wifd did not turn, they could 
make it. 

The woods girl was alive with resolve. “Simone knows 
the coulees. We go short way. We get there in time. Do 
like me.” She picked up a blanket from a partly rolled pack 
and dipped it in the lake. 

The patrol leader looked at her little band. But they 


were pulling blankets out of the canoes, splashing ashore 
toward Simone. 

“All right, Simone, we’re with you.” She threw a soak- 
ing blanket to the forester. And wondering if she were 
leading her patrol into disaster, she, too, threw her wet 
blanket over her head and raced with the girls after Simone, 
the young man bringing up the rear. 

By the time the patrol had burst through a wall of 
choking smoke and reached the soggy floor of a deep ravine, 
the leader almost regretted her surrender to the woods 
girl’s challenge. But there was no turning back. After- 
wards she realized that there had never been any thought 
of turning back in the minds of the girls. The man was 
in danger. They must get him out. 

When the heat and smoke seemed too much to bear any 
longer Simone halted in the stream and motioned them to 
soak their blankets again. Glad of the relief, the girls wal- 
lowed in the refreshing water, then throwing the dripping 
blankets over their heads, they dashed on. 

Hope refreshed the young man. “You go ahead with 
Simone,” Helen directed. “I will stay at the end and keep 
the girls together.” 

No girl in the Westfield Scout Patrol will every forget 
that climb through what seemed to be an almost impene- 
trable wall of smoke, the ominous waves of heat rushing 
now and again toward them. Out in the fog they heard 
dimly the roar of flames and the sharp crack as big trees 
fell down the mountainside. But the wind was with them. 

(Continued on page 47) 








Our Girl’s Own Room is Furnished 






The Girl’s Room Contest is won by Oak Troop, Middletown, 
New York, who submitted the best plan for furnishing the 


girl’s room in the Girl Scouts’ Little House 


O you remember the con- 
test announced in THE 
AMERICAN Gir for fur- 


nishing the girl’s room in our Girl 
Scouts’ Little House in Washington, 
D. C.? The idea of the contest 
originated with Mrs. Herbert 
Hoover. 

“The girl’s room in our Little 
House needs to be made into a real 
girl’s room,” she said. “Why not 
have a troop contest, with each troop 
who wishes, sending in suggestions 
for refurnishing it, using the fur- 
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in Washington 


would look if each plan were carried 
out. In the midst of their discus- 
sion, Mrs. Hoover was called to 
California. The decision of the other 
judges was sent to her there. And 
now that she has returned to Wash- 
ington from the Coast, and from 
our Girl Scout convention as well, 
we take pleasure in announcing the 
decision of the committee, which 
is unanimous. 

The troop submitting the best 
plan was Oak Troop, Middletown, 
New York, whose picture you see 


niture which is already there and | over | on this page. In the second place 
spending fifty dollars for new cur- | | comes Troop 56, of Milwaukee, 
tains and other desired changes? er = Wisconsin. Troop 1, of West Rox- 


Then we will actually furnish the 
room according to the best plan sub- 
mitted.” 

What fun, when the plans began 
to come in! Visitors hurried up the 





bury, Mass.. is in third place. While 
Honorable Mention goes to the fol- 
lowing: ‘Troop 2, Northampton, 
Mass.; Troop 2, Mt. Vernon, N. 
Y.; Troop 1, (Senior) Manhattan, 





stairs to THE AMERICAN GiRL of- 
fice to see them, exclaiming over 





ego me N. Y.; Troop 6, Glens Falls, N. Y.; 
FRAMED AND HUNG Troop 1. Atlanta, Ga. ; Troop 14, 


OVER TABLE 


the miniature models sent in by two 
of the troops. Then Mrs. Hoover, 
as Chairman of the Judges’ Com- 
mittee, .ook the plans to Washing- 
ton, there to submit them to the 


other inembers of the committee: Miss C. Rowena Schmidt, 
Assistant to the Chief in the Bureau of Home Economics 
in Washington, Miss Blanche Halbert, of the Better 
Homes in America Bureau, and Mrs. Gertrude Bowman, 
who is hostess of our Little House there. 
pored over the plans, with the great advantage that they 
could visit the girl’s room itself, and imagine just how it 
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Above: 
Hamilton, Ohio, was of excellent craftsman- 
ship, its tiny fittings ingeniously made to scale 


At the right: Oak Troop of Middletown, New 
York, who submitted the best plan for fur- 


nishing the girl’s room 


The model made by Troop Five of 


PLAN: OF ROOM ARRANGEMENT 


GIRLZ» OWN 
SCALE 2 INCH = 


They, too, 


ROOM 
1-FOOT. 


Montclair, N. J.; Troop 7, Holy- 
oke, Mass; Troop 2, Sulphur 
Springs, Tex.; Troop 5, Hamilton, 
Ohio; Troop 1, Jamestown, N. Y. 

The plan submitted by Oak 


Troop of Middletown, N. Y., not only had the greatest 
number of good ideas but was also arranged in the most 
craftsmanlike manner. 
really had too many ideas for so small a room. 
committee agreed that from the diagram, the room really 
appeared larger than it actually is—so that it was very 
easy to over-furnish it in one’s imagination. 


However, the Middletown girls 
The 


So the committee, at last, came to the decision that, while 
first place in the contest should go to Oak Troop, the room 
itself should be furnished in accordance with the best sug- 


(Continued on page 36) 


































Garden Helps and Kneeling Pillows 


ARDEN 
sticks are 
sure to prove 


highly desirable to the 
impatient gardener 
who marks his rows 
of planted seeds with 
these gay trifles, for 
they decorate a rather 
dull phase of garden- 
ing besides being gen- 
uinely useful as mark- 
ers. Later on they will 
be useful as tie-sticks 
for drooping or top- 
heavy plants. 

Then they have the 
added virtue of being 
fun to make. The 
sticks are made from 
dowel sticks (to be 
obtained at a carpen- 
ter’s or woodworking 
shop) in various di- 
ameters, sharpened at one end and decorated at the other 
with a flat piece of wood sawed from white wood and 
painted in bold decorative colors. For the house or win- 
dowbox, quarter-inch dowels and quarter-inch stock are 
suitable, while for the garden you will prefer larger shapes 
sawed from one-half or five-eighths inch stock mounted on 
one-half or five-eighths inch dowels from two to three 
feet long. 

To make, first draw a pattern for the shape on paper, 
then cut it out and trace around it on the wood. Saw it 
out with a little coping saw, holding the wood steady on 
a table edge. ‘To fasten the wooden shape on the dowel 
stick, drive a brad into the end of the stick, file to a point, 
and push this into the edge of the wooden shape in the 
position giving the best effect of balance. The plant 
stick is then ready for painting. Put the paint on in 


You may easily copy these simple designs 


a flat, decorative fashion. The illustration shows some / 


simple designs. Naturalistic treatment is not effective & 
for such a purpose. Be sure to use clean, bright colors 
for nature’s owncoloring makes greyed colors look dirty. 

A useful kneeling cushion for the gardener will 
be most practical made of oilcloth, which is damp- 
proof and very durable. This may be obtained in plain 
colors or in black, the latter being perhaps more prac- 
tical. You will want two oblongs of the oilcloth, each 
seventeen inches long by 
twelve inches wide. 

An inner cover made of 
unbleached muslin or other 
strong, light weight mate- 
rial will be required to hold 
the stuffing. Cut the inner 
cover on a fold of the ma- 
terial (subtracting the seam 
allowance from the folded 
side) and stitch the seams 
on two sides. Turn right 
side out and stuff with a 
mat of excelsior or hay, cov- 
ered on each side with a 
layer of cotton batting. Care 
must be taken to make this 
stuffing quite firm and even, 
and about two inches thick 





Before the blossoms come, gaily painted sticks 
mark the seed rows and decorate the garden plot 


Written and Illustrated by 
RACHEL TAFT DIXON 





» painting in the design in clear bright colors, 
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t The cushion will be gay and in accord with the garden sticks if dec- 
orated with painted butterflies 
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when finished. Turn 
in the edges of the 
open side of the cush- 
ion and overcast. It 
is now ready to be in- 
serted in its oilcloth 
cover. The oilcloth 
can be nearly finished 
before putting in this 
cushion, Turn the oil- 
cloth edges in evenly 
and _blanket-stitch 
with heavy cotton em- 
broidery twist in a 
vivid color. You will 
require a strong nee- 
dle for this. The 
turning in must be 
done as you work, for 
basting stitches would 
show in the oilcloth. 
Blanket-stitch three 
sides, then insert the 
muslin cushion, and 
blanket-stitch the remaining side, pushing the inner cushion 
away from this side a little for greater ease in stitching. 

This cushion will be charmingly gay and in accord with 
the garden sticks if decorated with painted butterflies in 
two corners, as in the illustration. ‘This should be done 
and the paint allowed to become thoroughly dry before 
making the oilcloth into a cover. A bold, simple design 
of fruit or flowers will be equally attractive. If you look 
at some peasant pottery from France or Italy or Czecho- 
Slovakia you will find splendid ideas for such designs. 

Of course you will want an old pair of gloves to protect 
your hands. Old kid ones that are too scuffed to wear any 
longer—soft and loose—are the best, if you have them 
with whole fingers. Or cheap cotton ones may be bought 
in the shops. And if you’re the kind of a person 
that just has to break up little clods between 
\ your bare fingers—and who'll deny the delicious 
) feel of warm crumbly earth ?—soft soap will pro- 
; tect your fingernails. Dig your nails 
into a cake of soft soap, filling the space 
under the nails, and rubbing the soap 
around the cuticle. Then grub to your 
heart’s content. When you come in- 
doors and wash your hands the soap will 
dissolve carrying the dirt with it. And 


your finger tips will be pink 
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and dainty instead of edged 
with black. 

A basket for your trowel 
and shears will delight your 
heart. Also a soft flexible 
deep basket of raffia that 
you can make yourself— 
rather like a bag—is the 
most useful. The handles 
should be long enough to 
hang over your arm. 

Another basket that you 
may make if you are clever, 
is flat and stiff with edges 
that roll up toward the 
handle. This sort of basket 
is ideal for cuttings, or for 
bringing in the vegetables! 
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The Beholder 


‘‘Beauty is in the eye of the’ Beholder’’ 
A page written and illustrated by Girl Scouts 






The Beholder publishes your letters, not more than 275 
words in length, telling of something interesting you have 
seen outdoors. You may also draw in India ink headings 
and illustrations of any shape that will fit on the page, 
as well as send in your Nature photographs. 

Give your name, age and troop number. To every girl 
whose contribution is accepted, The Beholder will award a 
book. Our heading this month is drawn by Celia Kelder, 
Troop 75, Chicago, Ill. 














Camp Fire Dreams 


against the dark 


Sunset Pictures 

Our camp fire glows redly 
forest. 

Its bright embers 
curls upward, 

Silver-blue smoke, magic smoke of the fairies. 

Seeking the stars to shed light on the future. 


My mother and I enjoy sitting on the 
porch at sunset, and making pictures out 
of the beautifully colored clouds and sky. 
One evening in late spring when I think 
the sunset was most beautiful, we were 
sitting on the porch waiting for the sun 
to sink behind the hills and go to bed. 


It was my turn to “tell the story.” 


snap as the blue smoke 


Leaving the starland, it came curling down- 
ward 


We did not wait long before the sky -\nd blew ‘round our camp fire, whisp’ring 

> - 0 ¢ f Strange stories 

a - ng agar p bens a. the ‘Things-that-shall-be when Mankind 
* =: mae shall awaken 

cloud, tinted with orange. This was sur- ‘[y Jove, and find life shining bright in the 

rounded by the blue sky. Not very far morning. 

away from this cloud was another that HELEN PENNIMAN, 

was colored about the same, and was Troop 2, Canton, Ohio. 

surrounded by the blue sky also. Soon 

I found that there were four more clouds ; 

like these, which made me think of a Interesting Little Workers 

group of small islands surrounded by We have often heard about the well 


water (the water being the blue sky). 
Further in the distance were many pur- 
ple clouds that seemed to rise up. Imme- 
diately it made me think of mountains 
or hills in the distance. Then I had the 
whole picture in my mind. Six small 
islands surrounded by water, and in the 
distance some beautiful hills. Can you 
imagine seeing this? 


organized system under which ants work 
together. One summer day I watched 
two small ants struggle with a worm 
about twelve times as large as one ant. 

The little ants fought desperately, but 
the victory was the worm’s. When the 
ants were sure they were defeated, one 
remained on guard to watch the worm 


while the other went for help. Soon J 
VirciIniA Dewey, saw what looked like a whole army of 
Troop 3, Sheboygan, Wis. ants coming.to attack the worm. Only 


a few were needed so the rest went back. 
After a great struggle they pulled the 
half dead worm to the entrance and 
down the long narrow passage into their 
underground city. 
Aubrey GILL, 
Troop 12, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


A Call at Twilight 


The machine speeded down a sandy 
road, and stopped before a large house. 
We got out to call upon the people who 
live there. No one answered the bell, 
so we looked around us to see if we 
could locate the occupants. It was dusk, 
and we strained our eyes. Beyond the 
green meadows on the other side of the 
house we saw a woman sitting in a chair, 
reading a very large book. We called to 
her, but there was no answer. The 
wind began to blow, and the book that 
the woman was reading fell apart and 
came together again. Suddenly we 
realized that the woman was an irregu- 
larly shaped tree! 

Enip SHERMAN, 


Troop 3, Edgewood, R. I. 









An Honorable Mention was awarded Mabel E. 





Riedel, Whitneyville, 
Contest for this glimpse of ‘‘pioneer”’ 
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A Friend of Long Standing 


When I was a small girl, perhaps four 
or five years old, a tramp cat came to 
our door crying for something to eat. 


We fed it and so it stayed with us. As 
we did not have a cat, I was glad to 
have it stay because I was always fond 
of cats. She was a good mother and 
raised many kittens. 

I do not remember any of the kittens 
well except Tommie. He was a very 
pretty one, striped with brown, gray, 
and black. We fed him well, so he was 
fat. His fur stood out from his body, 
and many people thought him an angora 
cat. 

A few years later we sold our home 
and moved to another part of town. We 
had given all of the kittens away but 
Tom —“ the mother. We left the cats 
there, but missed them so much that 
daddy and I went after them. The peo- 
ple who lived in our old home asked us 
if they might keep one, so we were con- 
tent to take Tommie and leave the 
mother. We took him home and kept 
him in the cellar for a few days until 
he was used to the place. Then he was 
let out for a while. One day while he 
was outdoors he ran off. He had gone 
back to his mother, so we let him stay 
there. 

I never thought as much of any cat I 
ever had as I did of Tommie. I sup- 
posed he was dead long ago until one 
afternoon I was visiting my cousin (across 
the street from my old home), and who 
should come into the yard but my old 
Tommie? I recognized him at once. 
He seemed to know me, too, for when 
I picked him up he rubbed his nose 
against my arm, jumped down, ran 
around the house, came back, and jumped 
into my lap. Tommie is nine years old 
or more now and blind in one eye. 

He is the pet of the neighborhood, 
he goes from one house to the other, and 
at each house is petted and fed some- 
thing nice to eat. 


BerNIcE WapE, 
Forget-me-not Troop, 
Weeping Water, Neb. 
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Lets Talk About Clothes 


T has always seemed to me 
that you could tell a gentle- 
woman by her underwear. 
And I am sure that no girl ever 
was well-dressed whose under- 
things were not well chosen, well- 
cared for, and well put on under the simplest gown. 

1 am always in favor of simple underwear for girls, as 
| am in favor of simplicity in all their clothes, and | like 
very much the rather tailored styles that are now con- 
sidered fashionable. Please notice that this plainness I 
admire is not necessarily one of price, but rather of de- 
sign. Some of the most expensive underwear is tailored 
very simply—in contrast to the elaborate effects you'll 
find on the low-priced counters. 

Cotton, for active girls, is rather preferable, I think, to 
silk, simply because silk is apt to be affected by perspiration 
unless it’s rinsed out immediately. Sturdy athletic un- 
derwear, cut rather like boys’ garments, is fine, and so is 
the knit underwear which requires no ironing. Cotton 
crépe, dimity, long cloth and nainsook are all good-wearing. 
And for dress-up of less active times, you may have fine 
voile, batiste, linen, crépe de chine, radium, or other wash 
silk. Glove silk is very much liked also and may be had 
now not only in vests and bloomers, but also in chemises, 
slips, and nightgowns. It rinses out easily and may be 
worn without ironing if you like. 

With the present-day short skirts every girl really needs 
to wear bloomers—of glove silk, sateen, lingette, batiste, 
cotton crépe, or any good-wearing fabric. Most girls 
also wear vests, and some wear chemises of the straight 
step-in, or envelope variety. If you are wearing a dress 
which requires a_ dress 
slip, the chemise may some- 
times be omitted, the vest 
and bloomers and slip be- 
ing considered sufficient. 
Every girl, of course, likes 
to work out her own com- 
bination of underwear, 
and different occasions, 
costumes, and climates all 
affect the choice. 

The question of the cor- 
set or girdle, and the bras- 
siere, is also one that must 
be decided individually. 
It depends upon your 
physical development, 
your size, your amount of 
fat, and your muscles. 
Many girls, as they de- 
velop, need some support 
—not a constricting, heav- 
ily boned contraption, but 
a modern, lightly con- 
structed garment such as a 
girdle, corset, or light cor- 
set. If a brassiere is need- 
ed, it should be made to 
support, not bind the bust, 
and should not be worn 
tight. 

Many girls like paja- 
mas in the winter—of 
chambray, cotton crépe, or 
flannel, cut like brother’s 
in a businesslike, tailored 
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Lots of girls make their underclothes so that they may work out their 
own pretty color schemes and original ideas 
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style. For camping at any time 
of year, pajamas are most prac- 
tical, and if the weather is warm 
you can get them in lighter 
weight materials with short 
sleeves. For dress-up I saw, the 
other day, some of the cutest voile pajamas with wide 
trousers and little sleeveless slip-over top sections. They 
came in every imaginable shade, from honeydew to Nile 
green, and were very beruffled and feminine. Nightgowns, 
too, may be had fluffy or plain-tailored, and in all sorts of 
lovely colors in cotton or silk. 

Your choice of style and fabric in underwear depends 
not only on your likes but also on the amount of money 
you have to spend, on the amount of wear you're giving 
the underwear, and on your laundry facilities. A good, 
firm quality of material is necessary if you're hard on 
your clothes—georgette is scarcely the thing for hikes 
or for heavy-handed laundries. Such trimmings as hem- 
stitching, bound edges, and simple hand stitches you'll 
find much more “wear-proof’”’ than fine laces or dangling 
ribbons. White has this advantage, that it can’t lose the 
color it doesn’t possess, but pale colors that fade, may now 
be touched up delicately by the use of some of the house- 
hold dyes on the market, if you’re interested enough i 
your underwear to go to just a little extra trouble. 

As a matter of fact, if you don’t mind work (and by 
this I mean sewing), you can save a little money on your 
underwear by making it yourself. Or at least you can 
put all the money into the material and save the price 
of the workmanship. Lots of girls like to make their un- 
derclothes because it gives them a chance to work out 
their own pretty color 
schemes and original ideas 
in materials and trim- 
mings. Cuts are so simple 
now and patterns so easy 
to follow that you won't 
find chemises or night- 
gowns difficult to do even 
if you have had very little 
sewing experience. 

Of course underwear 
should always be spotless 
and mended. (No missing 
ribbons or torn tags of 
lace or shoulder straps 
pinned on with safety 
pins!) And the fit of it 
and the set of it are very 
important, too. For in- 
stance, shoulder _ straps 
should all be in approxi- 
mately the same positions, 
so that when you put on 
your vest, chemise, and 
slip, the straps will coin- 
cide. Lengths of slips 
should be adjusted to the 
dresses with which they 
are to be worn. 

Make a real business of 
putting on your under- 
clothes, as if you were lay- 
ing a foundation (as in- 
deed you are). Take time 
and adjust each garment 
carefully and smoothly. 


wena 








Washington, D. C., Girl Scouts built this pl t dland seat— 
which, incidentally, has smooth planed boards covered with canvas to 
sit on. Rays of the setting sun form a motif for the back. The seat 
may be extended to accommodate several persons, or compressed into 
a “‘single,’’ and of course the design for the back may be varied 












With Saw and Hann 


Tempting crafts provide a rich variety of we 
as twigs and branches, pine-neq | 
rushes, found in and around camse 





Primitive camping with the aid 
of a Girl Scout knife at Camp 
Andree, N. Y., brought forth at 
least one more civilized accout- 
rement than our ancestors pos- 
sessed before 1620, when forks 
were introduced. The candle- 
stick, of more ancient invention, 
took shape from a three-inch 
length of dead branch hollowed 
to fit 





A Pioneer Troop of Chicago painted 
a forest and pasted evergreen twigs 
and blue cardboard mail boxes to 
represent their camp, on the grey 
linen cover of the memory book 
shown above. To the left we see 
under the trees of their outdoor 
workshop ‘‘Handywomen”’ of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, who wield saw, ham- 
mer, and plane to create such de- 
sirabilities for camp as rustic furni- 
ture, shelves, and bulletin boards. 
Time-worn and shabby furniture 
scraped and repainted ivory, orange, 
blue, or whatever color suits its sur- 
roundings, is easily transformed 
into a decorative addition to them 





















The bookshelf shown above, so convenient fro 
a patrol! corner, or for general use in a G bin 
boards. A bowline braid connects the Mes, | 
of the lanyard knots. An Indian bordet@ora: 
guide, Herman Templeton, originated m 
from the bottom of the lake, demonstrat? pic 
Leaders’ Training Camp at Plymouth, be 
weighted with a heavy stone, and sunk. woo 

clear water, and is brought@rfai 
At the left we see Girl Scouts of Camp of 
pictures,”’ as described by Dr. Bertha ChaRey, 
issue of THE AMERICAN GIRL. Briefly: 0 


paper, dab a little India ink on the end of #hbr 
and scrape across it with a knife blade. Spwa: 
tone over the exposed parts of the paper, pe c 
peat this process until the contrast betw& anc 










mer and Paint Brush 


y of gs to make” from such simple materials 
ned ferns, leaves, flowers, reeds and 
camself or usually not far from home 





At Camp Chaparral in California the dry season permits roofless “‘tents,’’ and the 
sky 1s never hidden except by foliage. Here (above) under the shadow of a giant 
redwood that rises behind her desk, Vaal Stark holds her office. Suggestions of 
camp activities seem to speak from the mask poised ready for its costume, and 
the fern and twig baskets hung from nearby branches. (Right) Someone at Camp 
Juniper Knoll, near Chicago, created an unusually attractive bulletin board by 
weaving rushes over cat o’ nine tails. A generous fringe, the length again of the 

board, hangs free in the breeze 








At Hardy, Ark., Girl Scouts erected a cemen- 

ted rock sundial in an open glade near their 

camp. A patrol at Camp Mi ta b 

the ‘‘Wet Feet Tribe,’’ and drew its emblem 
(right) accordingly 











from a branch near a camp hammock, in 
bin, is simply made from smooth, painted 
Ss, and is fastened below each with one 
rate the edges of the shelves. A Maine 
method of procuring clear, cold water 
Picture at the right by Girl Scouts of the 
bottle is plugged with a piece of wood, 
wood is jerked out, the bottle fills with the 
tface for drinking purposes 










of Milwaukee, Wis., at work on “‘spatter 
Y, the Girl Scout Naturalist, in the June 

Briefly or flower to a piece of good quality ink 
e end oft#hbrush, hold the brush close to the paper, 
» blade. wards you. This method leaves an even 
e paper,® se covered by the leaf, remain white. Re- 
ast betwH and light is deep enough to be pleasing 

























Fifty Gets Nifty 


Be sure to produce this, our latest 


“American Girl” Stunt 





Curtain Rises 


Discovered: Firty and GLADIMA 
Scout angrily facing each other. GLAD- 
IMA’S cousin, WANTSTA-BE SCOUT, some- 
what awed by GLApIMa’s uniform, shyly 
hangs behind her. GLapima and Firty 
seem to be arguing. Firty stamps and 
flings back his head. 

Firry: But I won't, I tell you! I’m 
an aristocrat and I refuse to be spent 
for just anything. 

Giapima Scout (scornfully): Aristo- 
crat! Who said you were an aristocrat? 

Firty: I said so! I’m certainly bet- 
ter than a copper penny or a nickel or 
a dime or a quarter. Bah—those com- 
mon things! 

G. S.: But I own you and I'll spend 
you as I please. Wantsta-Be, don’t you 
pay the least attention to this sassy thing. 
I guess I can make you any kind of 
present I want to, so there. T'll decide 
right now and put an end to all this— 

F. (interrupting): Not this time! 
Not for her or anyone else! I have my 
rights, too. I'll be spent 
for whatever—I— 

Enter Canpy, 
and NicK-NAckK 

Canopy: Buy me! 

Ticket: Buy me! 

Nick-Nack: Buy me! 

Firty (flabbergasted): 
Well, of all the nerve! If 
this isn’t the height of bad 


TICKET, 


manners, interrupting me 
like this. 
Canpy, TICKET, and 


Nick-Nack (most respect- 
fully and in chorus): What 
were you going to say? 

Firty (with dignity): I 
was going to say that I certainly shall 
not allow Gladima to spend me the way 
she has spent some of my brothers. I 
want to buy something that will last a 
while. 

Canpy: Then buy me! I’m a pepper- 
mint stick and I certainly last. 

Firty: How long? About thirty-five 





Candy 


minutes. I know! I’ve bought you be- 
fore. 

Ticket (stepping forward): Then 
buy me! I last longer than that. Buy 
me! 


Firty: Never! Your old movie lasts 


exactly one hour and thirty-three min- 











Cast 


Firty: His costume consists of a 
huge circle of cardboard, painted 
silver. If this is unavailable, in- 
numerable small silver circles may be 
tacked all over any old-man costume. 

Canby: She is dressed solidly in 
white with her arms wrapped, tight, 
to her sides, and her entire costume 
striped with red flannel strips, cross- 
wise. A peppermint stick, you see. 

Ticket: The costume for Ticket 
is a square cardboard labelled with 
big black letters: “ADMIT ONE TO THE 
PALACE THEATRE. THE BIGGEST 
MOVIE EVER FILMED—Daring Cow- 
boy Dick!” 

Nick-Nack: She is gay in every 
ring, bracelet, ribbon bow, fancy pin, 
string of beads, and other do-dads 
that can be raked together 

Goop Looks: A girl dressed in 
finest array. 

Guost: A figure in a sheet and 
pillow-case. 

ATHLETE: 4 girl in any athletic 
dress. 

BoarpDING-SCHOOL Gi1RL: Ordinary 
school clothes. A book in her hand, 
and a piece of galuptious cake! 

Grapima Scout: She wears the 
regular Girl Scout uniform. 

Wantsta-BE Scout: Gladima’s 
cousin, not in uniform. 





APMIT ONE 
Patace ‘Theatre 





















Re 5] Mewes 
* Ever Filmed,’ 


Ticket y) \ 


utes. Then it’s over and done with, and 
what has a person got? Besides, I don’t 
like the sound of your show, anyway. 

Nick-Nack (dancing about): Then 
I’m the one! I’m the one! _ Fifty’s 
going to buy me and I'll dress Wantsta- 
Be up like anything. 

Firty: Like anything is right! Look 
at you—you’re already beginning to tar- 
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nish! Move along! I’m like a baby 
chicken. All I say is “Cheap! Cheap! 
Cheap!” 


(They slink out. Firty assumes a tri- 
umphant attitude. GLADIMA is equally 
triumphant, putting her arm around 
Wantsta-BeE Scout.) 


Firty: There! Did you = 
see that? I guess nobody —\ 
can tell me what I must 
buy! 

GiapIMaA: Look at that 


silly thing, Wantsta-Be. He | 

thinks he knows everything. | 

Just as though I was think- 

ing of giving you a pepper- 

mint stick, anyway! Ora  ( 

Movie ticket! 

Off-stage comes the sound 
of singing. 

Tune: Chorus of Jingle 
Bells. 


3 
<< 
c— 
Ghost 
Here we come! Here we come! 
Watch this merry throng! 


Everything you like to read 
Is hustling right along. 


Fifty cents! Fifty cents! 
Is all you have to pay. 

Quickly take THE AMERICAN GIRL 
And every month be gay. 


Guost, Goop Looxs, ATHLETE and 
Boarpinc-ScHoo. GIRL enter gaily. 
Firty and Wantsta-BE stare. GLADIMA 

suddenly recognizes them, waves joy- 

ously, then places her finger over her 

mouth, pointing to Firty. 

Firty: Well, who are you? 

ALL OF THEM: We're pages from 
THE AMERICAN GIRL. 

Wantsta-BeE (excitedly): Oh, Glad- 
ima, isn’t that your magazine? 

Firty: I don’t see why you interrupt. 
I know all about THz AMERICAN GIRL. 
One of my brothers went for it, last 
Christmas, along with a dollar bill. But 
there isn’t any dollar bill around here. 
So what’s all the noise about? 

ALL OF THEM (merrily): You don’t 
need a dollar bill! Five months for 


fifty cents. Five months for fifty cents. 
Helen Ferris said so. 
Giapima: Oh, Wantsta-Be, that 


gives me an idea! Wouldn’t you like to 
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have me give you THE AMERICAN GIRL? 
You don’t have to be a Girl Scout to 
take it, you know. 

Wantsta-BE (ecstatically): Oh yes! 
I'd simply love to have it, Gladima. 


Firty: Just a moment! Where do 
I come in? I do the deciding this year, 
I tell you. (Then dubiously, to GHost 


and Company) How do I know you're 

worth me? Remember, I’m an aristo- 

crat! 

Guost (dramatically): It was a 
dark and rainy night. Alone, before the 
fire, crouched a young girl. It was 
nearly midnight and the house was 
haunted. Why, Oh! why had she said 
she would wait in such a place? Hark! 
What was that? Slowly, the door opened 
and there, before her very eyes, she 
saw— 

Wantsta-Be starts forward. GLADIMA 
pulls her back, again pointing to 
Firty. 

Firty (forgetting his dignity) : Quick! 
What did she see, Ghost? What was 
it—you ? 

(But Guost, with ghostly head-shak- 
ings, retreats and Goop Looks comes 
forward.) 

Goop Looxs: Look, Fifty, look at me. 
I’ll show any girl how to be beautiful. 
I’ve seen it happen lots of times. 

Firty (indifferently): Don’t tell me 
that! Tell Gladima; she needs you, all 
right. 

Giapima (eyes flashing): What do 
(But Wawnsta-BE intervenes.) 


you—! 

Wantsta-Be: Oh, Good Looks, are 
you real? I was afraid at first you were 
a ghost! 


Goop Looxs: Not I! Now, if there 
is anything you want me to answer, 
W antsta-Be— 

ATHLETE (interrupting): Well, I 
like that! It’s my turn now. Listen, 
Fifty. It was the last game of the sea- 
son. The score stood sixteen to sixteen, 
the Freshmen against the Sophomores. 
The whistle blew! The ball sailed into 
the air. Who caught it? Bobs Murray, 
the Freshman Captain. Bobs! Bobs! 
Bobs! Taking quick aim, Bobs shot for 
goal and— 

Firty (again forgetting himself): Did 
she make it? Did she make it? 

GiapIMA and Wantsta-BE (also 
forgetting themselves): Did she make it? 
Did she make it? 

ATHLETE (drawing them 
him): Vl tell you— 

ALL THREE: Yes! Yes! 

ATHLETE: You'll find out in THE 


all about 


American Girt. (Gtapima laughs 
heartily.) 

Wantsta-Be (accusingly to 
G.iapima): Why didn’t you tell 


me before I could subscribe, even 
if I’m not a Girl Scout yet? 
(Firty assumes an attitude of 
deep thought, his finger on his 
forehead. | BOARDING-SCHOOL 
Girt approaches.) 
Boarpinc-ScHoot Girt: And 
I am the last word, Fifty! I’m 
the Boarding-School Girl and I 
have all kinds of adventures in the 
magazine. Look, I brought you 
a piece of my cake. (She whis- 
pers.) And I'll make you a box 
of fudge tonight, too, with my fa- 


vorite recipe from THE AMERICAN GIRL. 
(Firty takes a bite of the cake. He 
visibly melts.) 

Firty: Five months, did you say? 

ALL OF THEM (eagerly crowding 
about): Yes, Fifty! Five months. 
Please buy us! 

Wantsta-Be (pleadingly): Please 
buy them, Fifty. I do want them so. 

Grapima: Fifty, if you'll 
just say “Yes,” I'll never 
laugh at you again. Really, 
Fifty, I think you’re just 
great, much better than a 
dime. 

Firty (highly flattered at 
being the center of atten- 
tion): Very well! (He 
bows deeply to each page 
of the magazine.) I here- / 
by spend myself. I hereby / 
subscribe for five months to 
THE AMERICAN Gir-. And 
send the subscription to— 

Wantsta-Be Scout: To 
me! To me! And then 
at Christmas I'll get my 
mother to renew for a year! 

Giapima: Or for two years. Two 
years for two dollars, Wantsta-Be, my 
love! 

Wantsta-BeE: 
know so much. 
(ATHLETE leads the audience in singing: 

Tune, Jingle Bells) 


Oh, Gladima, you do 


Christmas time! Christmas time! 
Will be here e’er long. 

Remember, then, THE AMERICAN GIRL 
And this little song. 


Santa Claus! Santa Claus! 
Your magazine renew. 

Tell your mother you want it, then 
She'll give it you. 


(Repeat this verse. But between verses, 
have Firty take Guost and ATHLETE 
by the arm, saying, “Now you two 
have simply got to tell me what hap- 


” 


pened then . . .”) 


Very Important 


The climax of this stunt is yet to come. 
Santa Claus himself appears in costume 
and passes out cards on which all those 
in the audience who wish to have the 
magazine five months for fifty cents will 
sign their names and addresses. 

The important thing is for every girl 
(Girl Scout or not), who has never be- 
fore subscribed, to have this big bargain. 








Boarding-School Girl 


Another American Girl Stunt 


Here is another AMERICAN GiRL stunt 
idea. Helen Ferris saw the girls of 
Camp Hoffman, in Rhode Island, put it 
on last summer. Since then, several 
other girls have written saying that they 
have tried it and think it a splendid stunt 
idea for camp or at home. 

The idea of the stunt is 
to act out in pantomime one 
of the stories which has 
appeared in THE AMERI- 
CAN Girt. When the stunt 

\ opens, the audience sees a 
group of girls down in 
front, to one side of the 
stage. One of them sits on 
a chair or on a tree stump. 
She is reading aloud from 
the magazine. The other 
girls are sitting at her feet, 
absorbed in the reading. 
“Curtains” (of any kind) 
hide the stage from view. 

One girl says: Oh, please 
read us another story. 

Reader: Well, which 
shall it be? (Names over several.) 

The girls choose one and the Reader 
starts. As she reads, the curtains are 
drawn aside from across the stage. At 
Camp Hoffman, two girls held blan- 
kets across the outdoor stage, for 
curtains. As the Reader continues, every 
character in the story appears on the stage 
and acts in pantomime the action of the 
story. 

The best part of this stunt is that you 
may choose your own favorite story from 
any number of THE AMERICAN GIRL. 
You will probably wish to make it 
shorter. But this can easily be done. 
When the story is completed and the cur- 
tains are once more drawn across the 
stage, one of the girls in the audience 
says: How do you subscribe for THE 
AMERICAN GiRL, anyway? 

Reaper: I’m certainly glad you asked 
that, because I have the best news for 
you! The big bargain offer is open again 
this year—five months of the magazine 
for only fifty cents, to all girls who have 
never before subscribed. 

Girt: I have the fifty cents, but I’m 
not a Girl Scout. I don’t suppose I can 
have it then, can I? 

Reaper: Of course you may! Any 
girl may subscribe whether she is a Girl 
Scout or not! 

Girt: Then here’s my money right 
now. I don’t want to miss any more 
stories like that than I can help! But 
why didn’t someone tell me before this 
that I could subscribe? 

ANOTHER Girt (jumping up): 
You make me feel guilty! Quick, 
girls, let’s tell every girl in sight 
about the magazine and the big 
bargain offer! 

All the girls now jump up and 
sing both verses of the Jingle Bells 
song in the Fifty stunt. Or an 
original AMERICAN GiRL song 
which you, yourselves, write for 
the occasion. 

If you do write one, don’t for- 
get to send it to Helen Ferris 
along with all your fifty cent 
subscriptions. 








Our 15oth National Birthday 


No wonder Girl Scouts all over the country celebrate this Fourth of July 


T he Sesqui-Centennial at Phila- 
delphia brings a Little House 
to Girl Scouts 


HE Sesqui-Centennial celebration of 

American Independence (if you are 
like me, you won’t know at the first 
glance that that long word means one 
hundred fiftieth) brings a special cause 
for celebration to Philadelphia Girl 
Scouts: a delightful and just-the-right- 
size little house. During the six months’ 
national and international exposition, 
the Little House will be used by the Bet- 
ter Homes Committee, but in charge of 
Girl Scouts. After the exposition, the 
house will be presented to the Girl Scouts 
for their very own, and will be used for 
demonstration work. 


In New Mexico, a Cowboy camp 


Away down in New Mexico 
in the beautiful Cimmaron 
Canyon, lies a Girl Scout 
camp. The Cimmaron River, 
a gay, young mountain stream, 
runs at the foot of the camp, 
and on all sides rise steep 
mountains covered with virgin 
pine. To the North Old 
Baldy stands sentinel over the 
camp. Two troops, Plucky 
and Koshari, were there last 
year—three patrols to a troop. 
Every patrol took a cowboy 
name and a song and the brand 
of some large cattle ranch. 
What fun to belong to any of 
them! — Happy - Go - Luckie, 
Rough Riders, Bar-K, Bar-V- 
Bar, Lifters not Leaners, and 
Cabin Cowboys. Each girl 
wore a red bandana around 
her neck, and many, we're sure, could 
throw a lasso, or stick to the saddle of 
a bronco. 








A cowboy camper— 

Pauline Wherry, Re- 

gional Director for 
the Southwest 





Through the help of Troop 55 in Milwaukee, Wis., we slip back to that memorable day when 
Betsy Ross stitched cur first American flag 


In Wisconsin, a Club for Experts 


“The Open Eye Club,” or- 
ganized by Girl Scouts of 
Janesville, Wis., consists of an 
elect number who can identify 
a certain number of trees, 
birds, flowers, stars, etc. Club 
members enjoy such good times 
together that nature is being 
“crammed” by a rising throng 
of candidates. 


In Texas, School Credits 
for Girl Scout Work 


In Austin, Texas, the value 
of the Girl Scout program has 
been translated into academic 
credits towards graduation in 
the Junior and Senior high 
schools. For instance, passing 
one set of Girl Scout tests 
above the tender-foot, one- 
fourth credit is given per term; 
for every two merit badges, one-eighth 
credit; upon attaining the Golden Eaglet, 
one additional unit. Maximum credit ex- 


clusive of attaining the Golden Eaglet 
must not exceed one-half credit a year. 
All merit badge examinations be given by 
experts. Also, prompt payment of na- 
tional dues must be made. 


Homes on the Increase 


Cabins, always more cabins—for sum- 
mer camps, for week-ends, for every day. 
And every time Gladima Scout hears of 
a new one, she is even more glad than 
the last time. Lately she mentioned three 
new ones: a pioneer log cabin, partly 
furnished by a “shower” from the Girl 
Scouts of Eveleth, Minnesota; a “nature 
cabin” in Eustis, Florida, which contains 
collections and a variety of nature mate- 
rial, and which is “formally dedicated 
to the study of nature, a place for medi- 
tation, where nature lovers may always 
find a welcome”; and, finally, the pros- 
pective cabin near St. Johnsbury, Ver- 
mont, the land for which has been do- 
nated by the grandfather of a Girl Scout. 
The youngest troop gave Oleda Schrott- 
ky’s play, 4 Pot of Red Geraniums to 
earn money for the cabin. 


The first shovelful of earth for the Philadelphia Girl Scout building in the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition, was lifted by Miss 


Gwen Martin of our National Board of Directors. 


taining the life of Dean Arnold 
32 


In the cornerstone now lies a copy of the May AMERICAN GIRL con- 
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A Bird's Eye Glimpse of Camp 
Dramatics 


Imagine camp without dramatics! 
Imagine just as easily boarding schools 
without fudge and pillow fights; high 
school without basketball; parties with- 
out ice cream; or spring without apple 
blossoms. What do they use? Almost 
anything at hand. Of course Girl Scout 
plays by Oleda Schrottky and Mrs. Edey 
(listed in the back of THE AMERICAN 
Gir). Fifty Gets Nifty—the new 
AMERICAN GiRL stunt you may have if 
you simply write for it. Address: THE 
AMERICAN GiRL, 670 Lexington Avenue, 
New York. Folk songs and ballads from 
every land. Circuses, too, with their 
limitless adaptability to place and persons, 
are always favorites—as at Camp Tre- 
foil in Danbury, Conn., where also Nar- 
cissus, originally a water pageant, was 
successfully transferred to land, and 
achieved much success. If you still hunt 
for ideas, look up a book that Helen 
Ferris, your own editor of THE AMERI- 
CAN GirL, has written, called Producing 
Amateur Entertainments. 

Last year at Medina Lake, Texas 
(where the patrols are the Reptilia, Am- 
phibia, and Insecta, and the staff are 
Fossils), a Spanish Day opened up glori- 
ous opportunities for Spanish folk songs 
and dances and colorful costumes. Texas, 
in fact, experimented richly. At Dallas, 
Bible stories were dramatized. At Hous- 
ton arose a Doll Shop in which Girl 
Scouts became all manner of dolls— 
French, Tennis, Jap boy, and so on— 
were displayed. Each in turn was wound 
up, made her stiff little entrance, and 
“doll-walked.” Here too was given an 
automobile stunt, in which a group of 
girls made themselves up as different 
parts of a Ford (wheels, crank, etc.), 
and caused a newlywed couple no end of 
anxious moments, until in despair they 
learned to hike on their own two feet. 


“Come Camp With Us”’ 


While we are on this subject of camp 
—The Flash, published by the Rhode 
Island Girl Scouts, suggests that “a meet- 
ing of the parents and Girl Scouts who 
are interested in camp does much to estab- 
lish an understanding of what camp is 
like, and what care is given the girls 
there. Someone from the Girl Scout 
office is glad to attend such a meeting, 
show pictures of camp and speak to the 
parents, or try to answer questions. Often 
mothers do not realize how the swim- 
ming classes are guarded, or that there 
is a councillor for every five girls.” 

And who could, for instance, resist this 
invitation to a camp life that is unique? 
Camp Chaparral, in the Redwood State 
Park of Santa Cruz County, California, 
asks: “Have you ever made a bed on 
the ground, built your own dressing room, 
helped cook your own food and slept 
under the redwoods? Why not? Do 
you swim? Do you drink? How often 
do you eat? Do you pioneer and pros- 
pect? Can you sing a ballad in costume 
and act it? If you are a Gypsy, can you 
catch a Pirate? Could you shoot a bow 
and arrow if you wanted to? Or make a 
map in the woods, or trace the stars? 
Can you net yourself a hammock or 


weave straw slippers or sew a leather 
hat? 
tice Woodsman or a Junior Forester or 
an Honor Girl? Are you a Leader Pre- 
pared for Anything? 

“Are you kind to animals? Because 
the head of the camp is Grizzly, Grey- 
squirrel is the trained nurse, Coyote is 
the dietitian, and lots of other Animals 
camp at Chaparral.” 

Such are the days that end with the 
Chaparral version of— 


Taps 
The redwoods brush the stars o’erhead; 
All the dusky woodland wakes; 
The wild deer leaves its thicket bed 
To feed among the moonlit brakes. 
Birds are hushed; and now the shyer 
Little paws begin to creep. 
Scouts!—your hands around your fire— 
Sing before you sleep. 


To 1926 Campers _ 

Are you going to camp this summer? 
Do you like to write about your experi- 
ences? Last year The Cosmopolitan 
Magazine Camp Department conducted 
an essay contest for campers and pub- 
lished the prize-winning essays in the 
April number. This year there will be 
a second contest for boys and girls who 
are in camp this coming summer, and 
Mrs. Jane Deeter Rippin, our own Na- 
tional Director, will be one of the judges. 
The prizes will be $100 to each of the 
winners, to be applied to their tuition in 
camp the following year. The subject for 
the essays is: “The Day (or Evening) 
in Camp That Meant the Most to Me.” 
A winner will be chosen from the Junior 
Girls (ages 8-13), and from the Senior 
Girls (ages 14-18). Here is a splendid 
contest to enter. First and foremost, 
who should be better qualified to write 
on camping, than a Girl Scout? Further 
information may be obtained from the 
Camp Department of the Cosmopolitan 
Magazine, 119 West Fortieth Street, 
New York City. 


Girl Scouting that Reaches 


Overseas 


A Captain in Portsmouth, N. H., 
wrote us the other day that after her 
English Girl Guider correspondent (Oh, 
yes, Captains and Guiders are busily ex- 
changing news too) had subscribed for 
her to the Girl Guide Gazette, she sud- 
denly realized how pleasant it would be 
to picture THE AMERICAN GIRL enter- 
taining English friends at tea time. Of 
course, a subscription was enclosed. 

Two New York City troops recently 
sent a gift overseas. The Junior Red 
Cross has built a Community House at 
Sievin, France. One room is set aside 
for a library, but a thousand dollars 
must still be raised for chairs and books. 
Troops 75 and 80 of the Manhattan Girl 
Scouts, hearing of this need, each raised 
the necessary ten dollars for every chair, 
by a candy sale among their friends, and 
sent the money to the Junior Red Cross. 

This month there wasn’t any question 
at all of where our letter from abroad 
should come from. Since Jean McDon- 
ald, a Lone Scout in Brussels, Belgium, 
won Fourth Prize in our Camera Con- 
test, we simply couldn’t hold back a letter 

(Concluded on page 48) 


Are you a Woodscout or a Pren-. 





You are learning the im- 
portance of cleanliness, and 
the necessary part that soap 

_ plays in it. 

That’s why you should 
particularly know that the 
good soap and plenty of 
dirt-loosening naptha, work- 
ing together in Fels-Naptha, 
clean more quickly and more 
easily. This gives you 
extra help! 

Put Fels-Naptha in your 


camp kit. It’s great — even 
with cool water! 


The grocer has Fels-Naptha— 


or will get it for you 








BROWNIE NAME CARDS 
hotest Handy Size. 50 Perfect Name Cardsand(ase 50c. 
Size 1%4x2%, engravotyped in dull 
black, gloss black, silver, or gold. 
Choice of Old English, Script or plain 
types. With novelty case, Price com- 
ple nails. Send stamps, coin ormoney 
order. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Agents Wanted. 


BROWNIE NAME CARD CO.: 156 Main St. 



































furniture gets 
thatdull, sick- 
ly appearance, 
try this: Wring out 
a cloth in cold water 
and sprinkle with a few 
drops of 3-in-One; go over 
the furniture as though washing. 
The water in the cloth removesall : 
dirt and stains, while the oil adheres to 
the wood and penetrates the pores. When 
polished with a soft, dry cloth, all the 
smothered delicate grain is restored. 


3-in-One Oil 


can be used on the finest furniture with- 
out misgivings as to acids or chemicals. 
3-in-One has no disagreeable varnish odor. 
Nor will it rub off and scil the daintiest 
clothes. Besides this, 3-in-One 
has 78 other uses, full particu- 
Jars about which will be sent 
FREE with a sample bottle of 
3-in-One Oil. Write for them. 
3-in-One is sold by all stores: 
In bottles 15c, 30c and 60c. 
In Handy Oil Cans, 30c. 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 


130 William St., N.Y. C. 
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(Continued from page 9) 

the long green arch of the trees. Then, 
but very slowly, she started after her. 

Her thoughts were the hodge-podge 
which often follows an explosion of 
wrath. One instant she was triumphant 
—glad that she had done what she had. 
The next, she was abased—ashamed of 
her words and action. She said to her- 
self that it was a relief not to have to 


The Batik Scarf 


almost motionless until a gong announced 
dinner. 

On the big piazza, groups of girls 
chattered and laughed at little tables set 
for six. 

“Sallie hasn’t come yet,” 
Mrs. Ringworth greeted Dee. 
“Has anything happened at 
home ?” 





see Dee until the tableaux. She said 
to herself that she hoped she would 
never see Dee again. Several times it 
occurred to her to turn back and com- 
plain of Dee to her father and Aunt 
Hilda. But whenever this course pre- 
sented itself, she developed an aversion 
to mentioning the subject to anybody. 
As she approached the crossroads, her 
gait became slower and slower. Her 
head sank deeper and deeper. With- 
out realizing it, she came to a full 
stop; swayed irresolutely. Visibly she 
tried to make herself move forward. 
Suddenly she found herself weeping. 

She turned back. 

Dee was not to blame, she told her- 
self, for their frequent quarrels—or 
only a little to blame. She herself, 
miserably, was the one who always 
started them; kept them up. Dee al- 
ways avoided argument as long as she 
could. Dee’s self-control was wonder- 
ful. And Dee was three years younger 
than herself. How shameful—to rag 
a girl three years younger than your- 
self! She would go to Dee at once 
and beg her forgiveness. It was true 
that after she had worked Dee up, 
Dee could say things that smarted and 
bit and burned. But she never would 
say them if Sallie’s own little imp of 
mischief did not egg her on. Oh yes, 
she would go straight to Dee— 

But oh—oh—oh! The batik scarf! 
Dee could never forgive that. It 
looked so like an insult to her dead 
mother. Sallie had not meant it that 
way, but could she ever convince Dee 


that she hadn’t? If Dee had done it. 


Sallie would never forgive her. The 
scarf! Qh, the scarf! What was 
she going to do? The scarf! The 


scarf! What was she going to do? 


By this time Sallie had reached the 
causeway. She stopped involuntarily 
and stared into the shallows, as of 
green crystal, of the narrow, rushing 
Pamquee Brook. Swift tears dropped 
and augmented the torrent. Suddenly 
she dried her eyes with a swift deci- 
sive gesture of the back of her hand. 
And then, climbing down under the 
fence from the roadway to the mea- 
dow, she followed along the path of 
the Pamquee, studying every inch of 
its channel. 





Our Pet Contest 


(And, yes, a favorite also 
with Gladima Scout) 


Here's a place for your pet—feath- 
ered or furred or, if more unusual, the 
better. Make him famous by writing 
about him—or drawing or taking his 
picture—for our Pet Contest. Who is 
he? What does he look like? (That's 
first, of course.) Does he know you? 
Can he talk (private languages al- 
lowed)? Where did your friendship 
begin? While you are in school and at 
troop meetings, what is his program 
for the day? Tricks! Has he—or she, 
we meant to include her before—ever 
had a family? ; 


Who are your pets? 

Puppies, with wooly coats, inquisi- 
tive, cold noses, and paws that came 
several sizes too large for the baby dog 
above them; grown-up big dogs with a 
stiff lesson to learn: that even in the 
very transport of enthusiasm one still 
must not thrust admiring forepaws on 
clean dresses; terriers, completely be- 
side themselves at sight of a ball. 

There are others too! Kittens, all curves 
and fluffiness; considerable, matronly 
cats that doze in your lap. And still 
more. Birds, for instance. “Wild” 
ones that come to a window sill. Squir- 
rels. A friendly cow with soft, reflec- 
tive eyes. One girl we know, raised 
a whole family of white mice. We our- 
selves passed Animal Psychology in dis- 
tant college days by sharing our room 
with a lizzard, a tadpole, three goldfish, 
and a half dozen snails. Send us the 
story and, if possible, the picture of 
your favorite pet for a special Page of 
Pets to appear in The Beholder this fall. 


The Prizes 

To every girl whose story or picture—it 
may be a drawing or snapshot—is pub- 
lished, we will award a book. For the 
best story the prize will be a pair of 
field glasses. For the best picture, the 
prize will be a book about pets—with 
beautiful colored illustrations. 

The contest is open to every 
reader of THE AMERICAN GiRL. Put 
your name, age, troop number and 
address at the top of the first page of 
your story and on the back of your pic- 
ture or drawing. This contest closes 
September 1, 1926. 





When the time came, Dee changed into 
the linens and embroideries of her cos- 
tume of a Norse maiden; slipped over to 
Mrs. Ringworth’s little theatre, where a 
professional from Boston was making 
the girls up. Sallie had not ar- 
rived. Very quietly, when it was 
her turn, Dee took her place in the 
chair before the mirror; watched 
the make-up man change her cheeks 
to definite pink roses, her lips to 
definite crimson ones, and her eyes 
to grey fire, set in black stars. Still 
no Sallie. Since she had left Sallie 
on the bridge, Dee had not ceased 
to think of her—and with anger. The 
scarf—the scarf that her mother had 
given Sallie. But now somehow her 
thoughts had changed. She knew that 
Sallie had a quick temper. And why 
hadn’t she allowed for it—this day of 
all days? She knew that she could say 
just the things that whipped Sallie’s 
anger to fury. And why hadn’t she 
forborne to say those things—this day 
of all days? She was younger than 
Sallie in years, but older in certain 
qualities. Why in their quarrels did 
she always pursue her advantage? Of 
course she had chosen to consider that 
Sallie had insulted her mother. But 
Sallie had not meant insult. Dee knew 
that now. Throwing the batik scarf 
into the brook was only one of her 
violent impulses. 

Oh, if she could only find Sallie! 

Dee could hear the laughter and 
talk of a big assembling audience, the 
slamming and moving of chairs. The 
orchestra started. She sat in morose 
misery until her tableau was called. 
Her unhappiness was so great that 
when the curtain rose, she took the 
pose and held it with absolutely no 
sense of stage fright. She heard the 
applause; but it brought her no grati- 
fication. After the curtain had fallen 
on the third encore, she slipped back 
and took her seat in the last row of 
the audience. 

Still no Sallie. The tableaux went 
on—the British group, the Latin 
group, the Balkan group, the Middle 
European, the Western European. It 
was time for the first Oriental group. 
Here Sallie must appear. Of course, 
if one dropped out of the picture, it 
would not be fatal. And yet Sallie 
had so looked forward to it; she was 
so lovely in her costume. 

The curtain went up. Why Sallie 
was there! Sallie with eyes like 
brown diamonds sparkling in artifi- 
cially brown cheeks; her lips and 
cheeks glowing like banked fires. How 
slim her little body swathed in gold 





and brown draperies! And—and— 





A neighbor, motoring through the 
town, picked Dee up and deposited her 
at the big Ringworth place. House and 
garden whirred and rang with confusion. 
Automobiles, full of girls, were arriving 
every moment. Dee slipped up to the 
room which Mrs. Ringworth had al- 
lotted her; unpacked the suitcase Aunt 
Hilda had sent there that morning; sat 


“Not that I know of,’ Dee answered 
smoothly. 

“Well, I sha’n’t worry.” Mrs. Ring- 
worth disposed of this matter. “I know 
your Aunt Hilda will see that she gets 
here. Besides, her tableau comes much 
later in the program than yours.” 

Sallie did not appear during dinner. 


and about her waist—Yes! No! Yes! 
It couldn’t be possible! Yet there it was 
—the batik scar& How— 

Why . . . why... . Sallie must have 
gone back and followed the course of the 
brook until she found it. That was why 
she was so late. All the afternoon she 
had been tramping the wet meadows. And 
when she found it, she must have taken 
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it back to the house, dried it and pressed 
it. Oh poor, poor Sallie—all alone— 
searching! 

The curtain fell. Applause! The 
curtain rose and fell a second time. More 
applause. The curtain fell for the last 
time. 

The colossal load which had been con- 
stricting Dee’s heart melted away. She 
rushed out of the theatre and pelted 
around the side almost colliding with 
Sallie, who was racing around from the 
back, apparently to get to the audience 
in the front. The two girls flew into 
each other’s arms. 


“Oh, Dee,” Sallie said, “forgive me! 
It was all my fault.” 

“Oh, Sallie,” Dee said, “I’m so sorry. 
It was all my fault.” 

“T do love you dearly, Sallie!” 
said. 

“T love you dearly, too, Dee,” Sallie 
said. 

“Dee, will you help me take care of 
father’s desk?” Sallie asked. 

“Tf you will help me take care of his 
closet,” Dee answered. 

“Let’s promise never to quarrel again,” 
Sallie suggested. 

“Never again!” Dee agreed. 


Dee 


Robin Hood and the Girl Scouts 


(Continued from page 19) 
stories and each selected the character 
she would most enjoy acting. Each girl 
then told to the camp a story in which 
this character prominently appeared. The 
girl who told the best story, depicting a 
certain character, was chosen to play that 
part for the following week. In this 
way every girl was given an opportunity 
to show what she could do. 

It was all great fun. And I must tell 
you one of the best things about it all. 
Ruth Sawyer Durand, the well-known 
author, became so interested in our 
Robin Hood days, that she offered to ar- 
range our pageant for us. Needless to 
say we accepted! So she came to camp 
for a few days, bringing with her her 
small daughter, Peggy, who is now wait- 
ing for the day when she may become a 
Girl Scout. 

At first we felt greatly disappointed 
that we could not give the pageant there 
at camp where we had lived Robin Hood. 
But it was not possible to transport there 
and back all the girls who had been to 
camp, as well as all the guests who 
wished to see our pageant. So we de- 
cided to use a spot on the campus of 
Cornell University, down in a gorge, sur- 
rounded by beautiful woods. In the final 
pageant every girl who had been at camp 
was one of the Merrie Men. And every 


other Girl Scout in town was one of the 
Market Crowd. There were over three 
hundred girls in all—either in Sherwood 
Forest or Nottingham Towne. 


., — q eee 
ent: <a. 


“‘And they lived happily 





nT 


ever after’’—The wedding 


We had acted the episodes so fre- 
quently at camp that very few girls were 
absent. The rehearsals were like camp 
reunions, they said, and they didn’t want 
to miss them! The day of the perform- 
ance was the only pleasant fall day we 
had for three weeks, so you see the 
weather man was our friend. Notting- 
ham Towne was gay with brightly col- 
ored booths at which were sold small 
jars of honey, tarts (both Banbury and 
others), fresh vegetables and fruit, and 
delicious sweet cider. Some of the moth- 
ers fell into the spirit of the day, and 
created their own roles as housewives 
provisioning their households with spa- 
cious market baskets over their arms. 


Someway printed programs seemed 
out of keeping with Robin Hood. So we 
made ours of white cardboard and 
mounted them on red, yellow, green, and 
blue cardboard, to be worn by some of 
our smallest Merrie Men as sandwich 
boards. They were so cunning, those 
Merrie Men, and the “programs” went 
through the crowd beforehand saying, 
“Read me!” 


It was a real Robin Hood festival for 
everyone, even the performers. Perhaps 
I should say especially the performers, 
for the girls were thoroughly at home in 
their picturesque costumes, enacting the 
stories which they so loved. 

From the Editor—Romma F. Lemmon 


is the Girl Scout Local Director of 
Ithaca, N. Y. 








Up hill 
and down dale 


in Keds 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
ILE after mile on holiday trails, 
over hills and through valleys 
they tramp—thousands upon thou- 
sands of girl hikers and campers all 
summer long—in Keds. 


World-famous women tennis cham- 
pions choose Keds for hardest sports 
wear. Hundreds of thousands of girls 
acclaim Keds the neatest, lightest, 
snuggest-fitting and longest-wearing 
canvas rubber-soled shoe for all vaca- 
tion use. 


The famous Keds soles are live, springy, 
tough, sure-gripping — containing high- 
est grade rubber from our own immense 
plantations in the East Indies. 


And uppers of light, strong canvas 
keep the feet well-ventilated and cool. 
Special Feltex innersoles, too, contribute 
to foot-comfort. 


For camping, hiking, boating, tennis— 
get Keds. But be sure they are the rea/ 
Keds. Look for the name Keds on the 
shoe. 


Keds come in all popular styles and at 
prices frcm $1.25 to $4.50. 


Our 1926 Keds Hand-book of Sports 
gives rules for games and sports, va- 
cation and camping suggestions, and 
lots of other interesting information. 
Sent free if you address Dept. 87, 
1790 Broadway, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 






The “DIANA” 
An attractive 
Keds model for 
sports and gen- 
eral wear. 


They are not Keds 
unless the name Keds 





is on the shoe 





Then ask your mother to renew for your Christmas 
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Yow'll want 
it, Girls! 


N? MATTER where you go this 
summer you'll want to take Sat- 
ten, the immediate ready-to-serve 
chocolate sauce, along with you. 


At home—at camp—on hikes and 
picnics Sat-ten makes delicious hot 
or cold drinks. 


It's rich, creamy, “‘smooth as satin,” 
sweetened and all ready to use. 
For cake frostings and icings just 
add Sat-ten to confectioners sugar. 
It makes a wonderful sauce for ice 
cream and other desserts. 

Use it as you would use cocoa or 
chocolate—with this difference— 
Sat-ten is already prepared and 
ready for immediate use. 

It is pure, wholesome and good, 
satisfies the natural craving for 
sweets and is a food as well. 


Try Sat-ten Chocolate Sauce and 
convince yourself. 


If your grocer cannot supply you for 
home or camp use, we will ship 
direct. 


SAT-TEN 


CHOCOLATE SAUCE 


Made by | 


The Sat=-ten Products Co. 
Wellesley, Mass. 
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WANTED 


ICTURES of the Interna- 
tional Camp at Camp Edith 
Macy. 

Have you interesting snapshots of the 
International Camp? Then help our next 
International number of The American Gir! 
and send shiny prints of them to 


HELEN FERRIS, Editor 














The 
American 
Girl 


670 Lexington Ave. 
New York City 




















Our Girl's Own Room is Furnished 


(Continued from page 24) 
gestions made by all the troops. In this 
way not only would a more attractive 
room be produced, but one that would 
be truly Scoutier. It would make the 
Little House even more a national pos- 
session if the Girl’s Room incorporated 
in its furnishing ideas from many troops. 
And that is what is being done today. 
The drawing here shows you how the 
furniture is being placed. 

Much the best prepared report was 
submitted by Troop 56, of Milwaukee. 
It was on firm, stiff paper that stood 
much handling without becoming scuffed 
at the edges. It was put together in 
a business-like way in a stiff folder. 
The writing was excellent; the material 
was well-arranged; and the various divi- 
sions of the description were excellently 
classified on different pages. The prices 
for everything that was to be pur- 
chased were clearly listed in separate 
columns where they could be quickly 
found. The committee wish that every 
troop might see the report of Troop 56 
to use as a model for their own troop 
reports! 

This does not mean, however, that a 
great many of the others were not of 
splendid workmanship, for they were. 
Troop 5, of Hamilton, Ohio, sent an es- 
pecially distinctive model in a wooden box 
which had been made to exact scale, ac- 
cording to the diagram of the Girl’s 
Room published in THE AMERICAN GIRL. 
It was painted gray with corresponding 
door and windows. The bits of furni- 
ture were in place and exclamations of 
admiration were showered by all be- 
holders on the ingenuity of the tiny fit- 
tings. Real crocheted rag rugs, real cur- 
tains, bed and dresser coverings, pillows 
and cushions, pictures and mirror, and 
perhaps most enchanting, tiny electric 
fixtures, cleverly contrived of little brass 
hooks and diminutive shades. 

Troop 5, of Hamilton, did not win 
first place, as they did not quite realize 
their limitations of space, and suggested 
more articles than the room could accom- 
modate. Moreover, the articles in their 
room would have cost more than the 
fifty dollars provided in the conditions 
of the contest. Also, their color scheme 
of green and white checked and plain 
gingham for the curtains and larger 
furnishings and rose taffeta for cushions 
and smaller articles would have been a 
less permanently pleasing effect with 
which to live than some of the o*her 
color schemes. But as a demonstration 
it far surpassed any of the others and 
will long be preserved to interest Girl 
Scouts and their friends. Already it has 
been placed on exhibition at a Girl Scout 
Rally. 

In making the final plan for the Girl’s 
Room, the committee tried to keep many 
considerations in mind. The home im- 
pressions made upon us when we are 
young live longest in our memories. 
One’s own room becomes part of one’s 
self. It is a place where work and 
play may go on undisturbed—and the 
rest of the family may be undisturbed, 


too! It is a place where one’s posses- 
sions may be kept, where one may invite 
one’s friends. So the furnishings of one’s 
room must, if possible, meet these needs 
and, at the same time, give a charming 
effect. 

This, the committee feel, will be the 
very effect which will meet every visitor 
who stands in the door of the Girl’s 
Room of the Little House when the 
furnishing has been completed. The key- 
note of the furniture, furnishings, and 
decorations is simplicity. The color 
scheme is cheerful and gay, yet harmoni- 
ous. The harmonizing pale neutral tones 
of walls and furniture, carried on into 
curtains and bed-spread, give the im- 
pression of space. A light touch of cheer 
and friendliness greets one from the gay 
blue and green and deep yellow of the 
original stencillings on curtains and bed- 
spread, repeated in the lampshade, flower 
bowl, and cushions, and deepened in the 
warm blues and tans of the woven rugs. 

It is a room that is both livable and 
lovable as a bedroom, and restful as a 
sitting room, study, work and play room. 
There is color, but not too much. The 
whole room will have an air of being 
the work of a home craftsman. 

What most surprised the Committee 
in the plans submitted was the lack of 
suggestions for the girl’s own small per- 
sonal articles. We know that the imag- 
inary occupant of this room will have 
her brush and comb and toilette articles 
on the dresser, her writing materials on 
the desk. Bits of her own work made 
with the Girl Scout troop or in school 
craft classes will be on the table and 
shelf—baskets, carved picture frames 
and other familiar objects. All these 
add so much to the hominess of a room. 
And yet—probably because they did not 
come within the fifty dollars—almost 
none of them was included in the sug- 
gestions. 

The diagram published here shows the 
location of the furniture which seems 
best. The desk is to have a broad, flat 
top with pigeon holes for stationery and 
drawers for other writing materials and 
school work. The dressing table has 
large drawers and a mirror large enough 
to give almost a full-length view when 
tipped to the proper angle. The very 
attractive bed is narrow in the daytime 
and can be made full width at night by 
gently pulling a handle. The three-shelf 
book-case, which is to be hung from the 
picture molding above the desk, is being 
made by Boy Scouts in the manual train- 
ing department of a Washington school. 
We like the thought that a boy who 
might be the brother of the Little House 
Girl Scout will make a book-case for his 
might-be sister’s room! A Bar Harbor 
reed easy chair is the final piece of furni- 
ture to give a touch of comfort to the 
cozy room. All the furniture except the 
easy chair is ivory in color to match the 
wood-work,. 

The simple marquisette curtains were 
selected not only because they are attrac- 
tive, inexpensive, and durable, but also 
because they shut out less air and light 
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than any of the other curtain materials 
suggested in the troops’ plans. So small 
a room could not well support large 
masses of brilliant color, nor a great 
amount of draperies. Large figured cre- 
tonnes were not appropriate for this rea- 
son. The Committee were pleased to 
note what really excellent ideas in this 
line most of the troops submitted, and 
how they tended to select articles that 
were both useful and attractive, avoiding 
useless and over-decorated furnishings. 

Several troops suggested having rugs 
woven especially for the color scheme. 
This the Committee decided to do, adopt- 
ing the suggestion made that we have 
them done by the Veterans’ Hospital in 
Washington. The rugs are to be blue 
and tan in rather large masses of color. 
The pictures which the troops wished to 
have in the room were excellently chosen, 
on the whole. It was interesting to see 
how many girls knew and asked for the 
same pictures. Some, however, rather 
overcrowded the wall space. But ot 
course we are following out the plan to 
have Mrs. Low’s photograph on the 
dresser. 

A board lined with a piece of metal 
has been placed over the radiator, to 
serve both as a shelf and as a dust pro- 
tector. A bright flower bowl of either 
yellow or blue will stand on it. 

The Committee were surprised to find 
that only one troop suggested a sewing 
basket. And only one thought of a pin 
cushion or a pin tray. Very few thought 
of sofa cushions for the bed to make it 
attractive and useful by day. But most 
of the troops did remember their book 
friends and provided for them. It is al- 
ways essential to have some good books 
near at hand. 

You will be interested in the detailed 
suggestions made by the various troops, 
all of which are being incorporated into 
the Girl’s Room. 

1. Place bed at left of door, on entering 
room. 

2. Exchange chest of drawers for writ- 
ing desk. Suggested by Troop 5, 
Middletown, N. Y., and by Troop 
14, Montclair, N. J. 

Place desk against wall between 
the foot of day bed and west wall, 
and hang book shelves over desk— 
the plan of Troop 5, Middletown, 


N. Y. Use chair now in room for 
desk chair. Lamp on right side of 
desk. 


3. Remove ledge from back of dresser. 
Move dresser and mirror to wall, 
where the two electric lights are. 
Suggested by Senior Troop 1, Man- 
hattan, N. Y., and by Troop 5, 
Middletown, N. Y. 

Waste paper basket was made by 
Troop 1, West Roxbury, Mass., 
and placed by writing desk. 

4. Place willow chair between desk and 
window—light good in day time and 
lamp on desk can be used at night. 


an 


x 8 


16. 





. Picture of 


All but two of the plans submitted 
suggested a comfortable chair. 


. Place board, held with brackets, 


over radiator. Suggested by Troop 
1, West Roxbury, Mass.; by Troop 
2, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; by Troop 1 
(Senior), Manhattan, N. Y.; by 
Troop 56, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Marquisette curtains, with block 
printing (stencil) in dull orange, 
blue and green, band placed just in- 
side of two-inch hem, on side and 
bottom of marquisette. Suggested 
by Troop 5, Middletown, N. Y. 
Bright bowl on board over radiator 
(blue or yellow). Suggested by 
Troop 5, Middletown, N. Y. 


. Natural linen cover for dresser and 


side table, G. S. embroidered (nat- 
ural linen thread) on ends. (Sugges- 
ted by Troop 5, Middletown, N. Y. 
Bedside table, suggested by Troop 
5, Middletown, N. Y., has a shelf 
below where the sewing basket, sug- 
gested by Girl Scout Troop 5, Ham- 
ilton, Ohio, may be kept, and the 
clock suggested by this troop can be 
placed on this side table. Copy of 
AMERICAN Girt Magazine on side 
table, suggested by Troop 5, Ham- 
ilton, Ohio. 


. Monk’s cloth bed cover (natural), 


stenciled with double border, same 
as stencil on the curtains, as sub- 
mitted by Troop 5, Middletown, N. 
Y. (Troop 56 of Milwaukee also 
suggested monk’s cloth, but with 
bands of sateen.) 


. Three pillows to blend with colors 


in stencil on curtains and day bed. 


. Rugs to blend with other furnish- 


ings, made by Veterans at Bureau 
Hospital. Suggested by Troop 2, 
Northampton, Mass. 
Mrs. Juliette Low, 
framed and placed on dresser, sug- 
gested by Troop 5, Atlanta, Georgia. 
Girl Scout laws framed and hung 
near the door, where it can be seen 
by a girl just leaving her room. 
Suggested by Troop 5, Middletown, 
N. Y.; also by Troop 7, Holyoke, 
Mass.; Troop 2, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
and by Troop 5, Hamilton, Ohio. 
Maxfield Parrish’s Daybreak, and 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’ Age of Inno- 
cence, Miss Simplicity, suggested by 
Troop 7, Atlanta, Georgia. 


. Work basket made by Troop 5, 


Hamilton, Ohio. 

Lamp shade for desk lamp and three 
lamp shades for side wall lights. 
Pillows were suggested by Troop 5, 
Middletown, N. Y.; Troop 56, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Troop 2, Northamp- 
ton, Mass.; Troop 1 (Senior), Man- 
hattan, N. Y.; Troop 7, Holyoke, 
Mass., and Troop 2, «Sulphur 
Springs, Texas. 

Bedside table with drawer and shelf: 
Troop 1 (Senior), Manhattan, N. Y. 
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of a representative group of 
domestic science experts 
when asked — 


“Which type of 
baking powder 
do you prefer?” 


unhesitatingly stated — 


“Cream of Tartar!” 


An overwhelming testimo- 
nial from 3,679 experts for 
the principal ingredient of 
Royal Baking Powder. 

For over half a century 
Royal has been used by the 


housewives of the world for 


successful baking. 


You, too, will find Royal to 
be dependable. 
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Royal contains no alum; 
leaves no bitter taste ! 
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For Cains 
Rangeley 


Moccasins 


Girls who want real foot happiness 
this summer will wear True Rangeley 
Moccasins. 


Designed after the original Indian 
footwear, they are lighter, more 
flexible and more comfortable than 
the ordinary shoes, and besides are 
mighty good looking. 

It will pay you to make sure that 
the moccasins you buy are True 
Moccasins—not ordinary shoes made 
to look like Moccasins. 


Our catalog A 
tells you how 
to tell the dif- 
ference and 
shows the 
many _attrac- 
tive Rangeley 
styles. 

Send for 


It’s free. 











it— 


G. H. BASS & CO. 
WILTON, ME. 


Be sure to secure a copy of the Bass Shoe 
Catalog at the St. Louis Convention. 


































RUNNING AROUND IN 
CIRCLES 


Because wecan’'t 
find your name 
and address. 

That's our sub- 
scriptiondepart- 
ment whena sub- 
scription comes 
in without a 
name and ad- 
dress. Because, some subscriptions do 
come with the address only on the enve- 
lope, and envelopes, as you know, have a 
way of getting lost from their letters. 
Then, where shall we send the magazine? 

Won't you take pity, then, and put 
your name and address on your letter, 
as well as on the envelope? 

















The Secret Cargo 


(Continued from page 14) 
was chewing abstractedly the end of his 
yellow beard. Ann knew by instinct 
what he was thinking. Just what im- 
portant orders from the district super- 
intendent might have been included in 
those letters she had lost? 

Four Wind lighthouse, of which Chris 
Anderson was keeper, is one of the older 
Great Lakes beacons. The tower, which 
is of stone, is built close to the water, a 
thick round pillar with small, deep-set 
windows running in a spiral to the 
mighty glass-cased lantern atop it. An 
iron deck circles the lantern, a narrow 
foothold, with a flimsy, waist-high hand 
rail surrounding it. Flowers, saturated 
with dew, were budding in patches at the 
foot of the tower, beds of sweet-william 
and bachelor buttons, with a row of tall 
hollyhocks beside the wall. Back of the 
tower, perhaps a hundred feet, the keep- 
er’s quarters crouched on the sand. 

Ann always thought it a comfortable, 
homelike house, a long and low building 
with brick walls and a mossy slate roof, 
through which poked four stout stone 
chimneys. It was built in the form of 
an ell. In front were the living-rooms 
of Ann’s father; in the other angle lay 
the quarters of the assistant, vacant now, 
since Chris Anderson for nearly a month 
had been tending the light alone. Each 
week the district superintendent promised 
an assistant keeper for Four Wind light, 
to take the place of the old one who had 
resigned; each week Ann’s father had 
been disappointed. 

A clean, scrubbed stone step led up to 
the door, which opened directly into the 
kitchen. This was a large, high-ceilinged 
room, neat as nails, painted white, with 
staunch, serviceable table and range and 
chairs. Beyond, at the end of a short 
hallway, an open door gave sight into 
the parlor, a stiff, dignified room with 
starched window curtains and polished 
brass. 

Ann led Susan Lafitte directly through 
the parlor. She would have liked to 
delay at once and point out to Susan the 
pictures on the walls, photographs all, 
of old square riggers and barkentines, 
one of a three-stick schooner that her 
father especially loved; but who cared 
now about three-stick schooners ? 

Off the livingroom two bedrooms 
looked out upon the lake through small, 
square-paned windows. The smaller of 
these Chris Anderson kept for himself; 
the other belonged to Ann. Into it she 
hurried this June morning, with tears on 
her cheeks and a lump like a beach peb- 
ble choking her throat. Sue followed, 
dropping her luggage on the floor. 

“Shut the door!” Ann bade quickly. 

Out in the kitchen her father and Cap- 
tain Weeks already had begun to talk 
in low, heavy voices like the rumble of 
thunder. 

“Oh, Ann! Your father! I think . . .” 

“Think what?” 

“I’m afraid . . me Gis . . . fi 
had something to do with that mail!” 

“Nonsense!” Ann answered, scrub- 
bing her eyes with the edge of her hand- 


kerchief. “He doesn’t! It’s Captain 
Weeks. He’s always making trouble, 
always finding fault with his crew . . .” 

Chris Anderson rapped on the door. 

“Daughter! Come here with you!” 

Ann closed the door carefully after 
her. She feared that Susan was right 
about what her father was thinking. 
But how could he? How could he in 
any possible way connect the theft of 
that mail with Susan Lafitte? It was 
silly, not to mention discourteous. In 
the first place, for what remote reason 
would Sue wish to take it? To her own 
father such an idea would never have 
occurred had Captain Weeks not sug- 
gested it. 

The coast guard commander sat mo- 
rosely on the kitchen table, still wear- 
ing his oilskin “sou’wester.” 

“Who is that girl?” Ann’s father asked 
sharply. 

Ann told him briefly. She reminded 
him of the letters she had written him 
from Whitefish telling him about her 
roommate, of conversations she had had 
with him during vacations. 

“And as fine a girl as I ever knew!” 
she finished. “Don’t you men think for 
a minute that she had anything to do 
with that mail!” 

“Tut!” remonstrated Keeper Ander- 
son. “No use to go blubbering! The 
captain here thinks .” he turned 
helplessly to the coast guard commander. 

“Thinks a great deal he has no busi- 
ness to,” Ann put in hotly. 

“T’ll think what I’ve a proper mind to,” 
Captain Weeks replied. “Answer me 
this, young lady. Where did he go, your 
man with the odd legs? First you saw 
him in front of the post office, and then 
on the pier. All right. Mebbe you did. 
But did you see him yourself in your 
room aboard the boat?” 

“Not myself. I was asleep. Sue saw 
him.” 

“Hum,” said Captain Weeks. He 
nodded meaningly at the keeper. “Some- 
body else saw him, eh? All you know 
is, you put the mail down carelessly and 
when you woke up, there this girl was 
a-standing in the middle of the floor 
hollering. Why would any such man be 
following of you? What was there as 
he should want out of you two slips of 
girls? You say he took nothing else 
but the mail. He was no plain robber 
then. It was something special and par- 
ticular he was after getting! How long 
you say you know this Lafitte person?” 

“All winter. We roomed together.” 


“Hum!” She was a decent, law-re- 
specting sort?” 
“She was!” Ann’s cheeks burned. 


“Where’s she from, with such a name 
Lafitte? That name’s had nothing but 
a bad taste, far as sailing men is con- 
cerned. Know that, young lady?” 

“IT know you are absurd!” Ann 
stamped her foot childishly. “Lots of 
men hanged may have had my name for 
all I care,” she said with heat. “Susan 
Lafitte comes from California, I tell 
you. Her father brought her to Sable 
City. He’s got business hereabout.” 
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“Business?” inquired Ann’s father knees. “Jog up your memory. Try to 

hopefully. think. You've a recollection of seein’ 
“What kind of business?” Captain him afore?” 


Weeks wanted to know. 

“T’ve never asked,” Ann answered. 
“He’s a gentleman.” 

“T’ve small trust in gentlemen from 
California with special business they 
don’t go talking about,” growled the 
coast guard captain. “Let’s get her in. 
She knows more than she’s told. Gov- 
ernment mail is import- 
ant cargo, lass. Call her 
here.” 

Susan, to Ann’s regret, 
objected to being ques- 
tioned. She came unwill- 
ingly. Keeper Anderson 
supplied a chair. 

“Maybe you don’t get 
the proper reckoning on 
this business, Miss,” Cap- 
tain Weeks began. “Here 
you are, and no one who 
knows you from Eve, and 
you come here along with 
a decent girl from the light service, and 
the mail disappears. I’m a government 
officer, I’ll have you to understand. It’s 
one of my jobs to see that the mails go 
safe along this coast. Now tell me who 
you are, and forget nothing. 

Sue swallowed hard. She looked in 
bewilderment at Ann. 

“Tell him,” Ann said with spirit. 

“T’m Susan Lafitte tia 

“T know that,” interrupted Captain 
Weeks. 

“Let her talk,” said the keeper. 

“My father is Robert Lafitte,” Sue 
went on. “He’s a lumberman. He 
owned a mill on the coast in California. 
He had trouble there, nothing his fault, 
but his tug boat went down and his mill 
burned, and the big companies crowded 
him out.” 

“Hum,” commented the captain. 

Susan flushed. “He came to Michigan 
on some deal with one of his sailors,” 
she explained, “an old man whose name 
I don’t remember. The man came to 
the house soon after my mother died, he 
had a map . ” she spoke hesitantly. 

“What kind of map?” asked Captain 
Weeks. 

“T do not know,” Susan admitted. “It 
has nothing to do with your mail, Cap- 
tain Weeks. My father sold our house. 
He brought me to Whitefish and put me 
in school. He comes back there once a 
month. He’s working on the deal—I 
don’t know what kind. Lumber, I 
isk...” 

“There’s small lumber left 
abouts,” Ann’s father put in. 

“He never told me,” Sue said firmly. 
“You have no reason for asking.” 

Captain Weeks bit off a large chunk 
of tobacco, chewed heartily for a mo- 
ment, and when he spoke his voice was 
harder than ever. 

“Small boat . . . lumber where there 
ain’t none left . . maps . me 
poor face you put on the story you tell, 
Miss. Come . . . who was the rapscal- 
lion as was in your stateroom ?” 

Sue cried out quickly. “Who? How do 
I know?” 

“Tut!” Captain Weeks slapped his 


here- 





” 


“Tonight in the fog! 
“Afore that?” 
“Never!” Sue answered. 

Ann’s father clumped confusedly out 
of the door, beckoning to Captain Weeks 
to come with him. The two men were 
seen to argue on the windy beach. She 
dropped her head on the table and gave 
way to an old-fashioned 
cry, but Ann, her cheeks 
flaming, watched deliber- 
ately from the window. 

Her father seemed to 
be carrying the worst of 
\ the argument with the 
| wrathy captain. He shook 
his head dispiritedly once 
or twice, to which Cap- 
tain Weeks shook his fist 
more eloquently and the 
two at length returned 
to the kitchen. 

Captain Weeks cleared 
his throat and spoke with authority. 

“T order you, Miss, to stay on the res- 
ervation. Don’t go talkin’ to anyone. 
Don’t try to get away.” 

“You are speaking to me?” demanded 
Sue. 

“What do you mean?” Ann cried. 

Her eyes opened wide with consterna- 
tion and a half formed apprehension that 
was speedily verified. 

Chris Anderson coughed behind his 
hand. His blue eyes shifted uneasily 
from his daughter to her friend, and 
evaded a direct glance at either one of 
them. 

“Capt’n Weeks,” he began hesitantly, 
and again must cough, “Capt’n Weeks, 
he’s putting her under arrest, just a form, 
you know. It won’t mean anything— 
she’s just visiting you anyhow—till we 
find that mail 

“Arrest!” Ann and Sue cried in one 
breath. 

“Father!” Ann protested. “No! She’s 
my guest. Father! She had nothing to do 
with that mail! How terrible of you! 
Go hunt a seaman with a pair of poor 
legs if you’re so anxious to arrest peo- 
ple,”—this to Captain Weeks. “This isn’t 
your job! You're stationed here to watch 
for wrecks and nothing else! Just be- 
cause Susan happens to be named La- 
fitte, and the name appeals to your imag- 
ination .. .” 

“You heard what I said,” Captain 
Weeks put in sullenly. “I’ve small stock 
in strangers that can’t tell their own busi- 
ness, when there’s mail getting stole. 
She’ll stay right here, Miss, on this reser- 
vation, till I get ready for her to leave. 
The coast guard commander is boss of 
the law on this island, and you've been 
around these parts long enough to know 
that!” He lumbered toward the door. 
“She'll stay right here,” he said, depart- 
ing, “and she’s under arrest.” 


Did Captain Weeks carry out his com- 
mand? And what could possibly hap- 
pen there on the island to help solve the 
puzzle of the “secret cargo”—and of 
Susan’s father? Perhaps the two are 
linked in some way! Watch for the next 
installment. 
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OVERHEATING 
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Heavy meals and hot 
weather don’t go well to- 
gether. 


Yet, of course, you need 
nourishing food to replace 
the energy you use up in 
outdoor exercise. 


Milk—a quart a day—is 
the mest sensible food in 
summer. You can take it 
in a number of delicious 
forms—all put up by Bor- 
den's, all convenient to 
take on outings or to have 
at home. 


Try these 


Borden’s Malted Milk—for a 
long cool drink, that has as much 
nourishment as a light meal. Mix 
it at home, in camp, or order it 
at the soda fountain. 


Borden’s Evaporated Milk—tor 
all kinds of good cooking. Easy 
to carry om hikes and camping 
trips. Keeps perfectly without ice. 


Borden’s Eagle BrandCondensed 
Milk—for extraenergy. Thousands 
of boys and girls take it regularly 
to build weight and health. 


Be sure to specify Borden's 
and get the best 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 
Borden Building 
350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Turn Your 


Oy Nifty- Fifty 
into Stamps 


When you send your 
Nifty-Fifty on his trip 
to The American Girl office for a five months 
subscription, wave a wand over him and 








turn him into stamps. 


He travels so much 
more comfortably that way, and isn’t in 
such grave danger of getting lost. 
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WE HAVE 


Beside Our Campfires 
By Sue Weddell 


Daily interpretations of the 
essential qualities in a girl's 
code through the lives of great 
women. Just the thing to read 
each morning. $1.25 


By Marian Dudley 

Plans for a camp program on 
exploring life with a section of 
services of worship for a, 
ers. 


Sky: Spring and Summer Nights 


How to learn to know the stars. 
Plans of the summer constella- 
tions simple enough for every 
girl to use. -50 


Girl’s Every Day Book 


Equally good for the camp 
—— and every individual 


——. It opens new vistas 
ought and helps a girl 
fi. the perplexing problems 
of growing up. 1.00 
Practical Parties 


New plans for parties. Some 
THE 


other game books.” 1.08 
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Order Them Here 
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Plays and Entertain- 
ments for Girls 


Send for our new 


256 page Catalog and 
Special circular 


Plays for Girls” 


wt 
SAMUEL FRENCH 


Incorporated 1898 
T. R. EDWARDS, Managing Director 
25 West 45th St., New York City 



















































Newark Normal School 
of Physical Education and Hygiene 
Henry Panzer, M. G., Director 

THREE-YEAR and 
‘ TWO-YEAR COURSE 
for graduates of a four-year 
high school course, empha- 
sizing the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Physical Education. 
Strong faculty. University 
course in Health Education 
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Co-Educational School 
For catalog write to 
MARGARET C. BROWN, Registrar 
826 So. 10th St. NEWARK, N. J. 
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Books for 


Under the Apple Tree 


By MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
The Reader's Guide, Saturday Review of Literature 


WHEN I was half-way through 
high school, I came down with a 
belated case of measles. You may be- 
lieve that I was disgusted, not only be- 
cause I believed myself much too far 
along in life to fall a victim to “children’s 
diseases,” but because I had my eye on 
the valedictory, and in our school, atten- 
dance counted for a good deal in that. 
So as soon as the doctor would let me 
read, I philosophically set to work to get 
as much consolation as I could out of 
something I had not had for some time— 
the chance to lie in bed and read stories. 
One of these was called Their Club and 
Ours. I don’t know who wrote it, but 
it had first appeared as a serial in a girls’ 
paper. It told about a co-educational 
high school like mine, where the boys had 
a club and the girls got up a rival one. 
It was such a jolly story, in fact, that I 
could hardly wait to get back to school 
and see if something like that could not 
be brought to pass. As soon as quaran- 
tine was over, I unfolded the idea to nine 
of my best friends, and in less than no 
time the Alpha Sigma, as we called it— 
we would not tell why—was on its way. 
Our school was old and the boys’ club 
had been running for twenty years: in 
that time nineteen girls’ clubs had flour- 
ished for a few weeks and passed on. 
We determined that we would build this 
one to last—and, well, one of the things 
in my life that I’m really proud of is that 
it lasted twenty-seven years and then had 
to go, deeply regretted, only because all 
high-school societies were disbanded. To 
this day, I go back every year to my home 
town for the Alpha Sigma luncheon 
where old girls and new come together, 
and when I am introduced to Presidents 
who weren’t even born when I was Presi- 
dent, I can tell you I feel like Rip Van 
Winkle! 

All this is to explain why I am so glad 
that Helen Ferris (yes, it’s our Helen 
Ferris) wrote Girls’ Clubs: Their Or- 
ganization and Management (Dutton). 


If we had had a book like this when I 
was in high school, how we would have 
eaten it up! It came out in its original 
form in 1918, when we were all “carry- 
ing on,” and when older women were 
realizing as I think many of them had 
never done before, the immense value 
there is in girl-power. Why, you can 
lift almost anything if you have enough 
strong young shoulders to shove! When 
a window sticks, I call my daughter—and 
up it goes. When my brain gets into a 
rut, I call my daughter—and in less than 
no time she has lifted me out of it. But 
what girls need—you know this as well 
as I do—are leaders. This excellent 
bock, now in a new edition, trains for 
leadership. The frontispiece is a girl in 
Girl Scout dress under a tree by a brook. 
She is sitting down, but you can see that 
she won't be there long. There is a look 
on her bright, earnest face that says “I 
wonder where I’ll go next?” ‘This book 
shows where to go and how to get there 
if you follow your leader because you 
trust her—and you trust her because she 
is a real leader and knows her business. 
Every club problem is touched. 

Do you like stories in which a family 
of orphans take care of themselves? Here 
is one of the best I have read, and I’ve 
read many. Green Gate, by Agnes Mc- 
Clelland Daulton (Century), introduces 
you to four motherless girls at the mo- 
ment when they must decide whether 
they will let themselves be adopted sep- 
arately by rich but unsympathetic rela- 
tives after the death of their father, or 
go to live together on a small farm called 
Green Gate, a legacy from an old cousin, 
Ellen Joy. When they go to look it 
over, they find that it is not only a flower 
and vegetable growing business that will 
take hard work to keep in shape, but an 
experiment station as well: Miss Ellen 
had spent a long life’s devotion in creat- 
ing new roses, new peonies, new varieties 
of larkspur and sweet alyssium, but she 
had been one of the old-fashioned, timid 
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women who were afraid to go out into 
the world and market their products. The 
girls take hold at once, for one is a born 
gardener and the others willing to help, 
and you wouldn’t believe how exciting 
the story gets. There is something en- 
thralling about this business of producing 
entirely new species—such as made the 
name of Luther Burbank famous. You 
are taken behind the scenes to where the 
patient little horticulturist had so rever- 
ently spent her days “helping God” and 
recording the results of her failures and 
successes in her cipher diary. Girls who 
like gardens—and what Girl Scout does 
not ?—will like this book, but there is 
enough entertainment besides for any girl 
from fourteen to twenty. 

The next book on my list is one that 
fills a genuine need—a book of etiquette 
for young people who do not yet have to 
worry about how to give a ball or enter- 
tain royalty. Don’t be led by its title, 
Good Manners for Children, by Elsie 
Cleveland Mead and Theodora Mead 
Abel (Dodd Mead), into thinking that 
it is “too young”: it is really for older 
people who have children to look after: 
big sisters, mothers, teachers, leaders of 
any kind. It begins table manners with 
the first meal at which the baby holds a 
spoon, and develops rules for conduct at 
the table on sound and sensible principles 
that will hold good all through life, and 
so it does with other rules. For the laws 
of etiquette are not, as we sometimes im- 
patiently think, put there just to make 
life harder. They are to make life 
easier, not only for others but for our- 
selves: they are like traffic laws, we obey 
them because we know we should get into 
all sorts of collisions if we did not. Good 
manners like these when you are young 
will prepare you for any sort of society 
when you are older, and give you that 
poise and quiet confidence that make you 
at home anywhere. Get your good man- 
ners into your system early, and into 
your little sister’s or brother’s system, 
and they will be second nature and you 
won't need to:think about them, just as 
a well-dressed girl thinks carefully about 
her dress while she is choosing it and 
while she is putting it on and then puts 
it out of her mind. It is the girl who 
chose her clothes carelessly and threw 
them on anyhow who has to keep poking 
and patting them all the time. 

I declare, you will think I’m trying to 
be the etiquette editor instead of your 
advisor on books. I’d better close this 
month’s talk with a book that is just 
pure beauty, from cover to the last word 
and picture, a little book called The 
Apple Tree, by Margery’ Bianco 
(Doran). It came out just at Easter 
and would make a pretty gift. But it is 
just as sweet a story, and just as good 
material for story telling, if you use it 
in the summer. The author is the mother 
of that remarkable young girl artist, 
Pamela Bianco, whose first drawings 
made such a sensation when she was only 
a mite of a girl. She is now entering 
on her teens, and her pict»re taken at the 
easel and wearing overalls, shows that 
English girls look much like Americans 
when they are in their working clothes. 
But this time Mrs. Bianco’s story is illus- 
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trated by the Russian artist, Boris Artzy- 
basheff—that isn’t difficult if you remem- 
ber to come down on the “bash’—who 
has made black and white drawings so 
exquisite that on Easter Day (I broke 
my left arm and had to spend that day 
in the hospital) I lay and looked ever so 
‘long at each drawing, and it grew love- 
lier all the time. 

Another book by Jane Abbott-—this is 
good news, indeed, for every reader of 
THE AMERICAN Girt. For Jane Abbott 
is an old friend of our magazine—with 
her book Laughing Last published first 
as a serial in THE AMERICAN GIRL. 

And now Juliet makes her bow in 
Juliet is Twenty published by J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. Yes, Juliet is twenty and a 
most entrancing heroine. Many are the 


unexpected situations which she meets— 
or shall I say creates?—emerging from 
them all with the dashing gaiety which 
is her way. 

In the opening chapter, Juliet is unex- 
pectedly returning from college to live 
with her two elderly aunts when the first 
mysterious situation presents itself. An 
utter stranger, a nurse, comes running 
up to her, crying, “Please, someone must 
marry my patient!” 

At this startling moment, Juliet’s ad- 
ventures begin—never stopping until 
Juliet at last decides what she wishes 
to do. What is that? The book tells! 

A most important announcement is 
that Jane Abbott is the author of our 
next serial, starting as soon as “The 
Secret Cargo” mystery is unwound. 
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Like Captain, like troop—that 
is why officers should set their 
— an example of smartness 

rooming by wearing a per- 
feck 4 tting uniform. 

Our uniforms fill these specifi- 
cations, because they are tailor 
made. They are cut to individual 
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Girl Scout regulations. The cloth 
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Prices and samples of materials 
cheerfully. furnished upon re- 
quest. Uniforms can be made 
from olive drab serge or khaki, as 
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New York, N. Y. 
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Haunted Houses 


(Continued from page 11) 
turn snow-white before daylight, if, in 
fact, she survived at all. But, presently 
the visitor walked off, silently pulling 
the door after him. 

She was now gasping for breath. Beads 
of cold sweat stood out on her forehead. 
What she had seen, she knew, was no 
human visitor. He was not transparent 
as ghosts are likely to be, but he walked 
in a soundless, weightless manner, like 
a creature without substance. Just the 
very way he moved, his queer manner 
of not seeming to see his surroundings, 
were enough to convince the old woman 
that she had seen an apparition. She 
knew now, poor dear, that a cruel joke 
had been played upon her. The servants 
had come to the room in a body because 
not one of them would have dared to 
come alone. They had disappeared sud- 
denly and all at once, because none of 
them wished to stay a minute longer than 
necessary. She rushed to the door and 
shook it wildly. Locked, indeed! She 
could not get out. 

She tried again to call out; but she 
shrunk from hearing the sound of her 
own voice echoing down the vast, black 
corridors. She decided to kneel down by 
the bed and say her prayers as usual. 
While she was on her knees, she heard 
the ghost return. She felt, rather than 
actually heard, his footsteps pacing round 
and round the room. She felt him 
standing close behind her. 

Suddenly the old woman felt braver. 
She determined to challenge the ghost 
and to speak to him, if possible; and to 
her astonishment, she heard her voice 
saying in a calm, matter-of-fact way, 
“Who are you, sir? And what do you 
want?” 

The ghost put his finger to his lips. 
“Take the candle and follow me,” he 
said. 

The old lady, praying softly for enough 
strength to move her trembling knees, 
took the candle and walked behind him 
out of the room. He led her through a 
long, boarded passage, and as her foot- 
falls creaked on the ancient floor, the old 
woman’s curiosity began to contend with 
her terror. Why was the ghostly gen- 
tleman taking her on this strange prom- 
enade? 

At last they reached a mysterious 
room. The ghost opened the door and 
entered. The old woman followed, not 
daring to do otherwise. She found her- 
self in a small compartment, about the 
size of a large closet. 

“As the room was tiny and I believed 
him to be a spirit,” said the old woman 
in relating the story, “I stopped in my 
tracks, by the door. But the ghost must 
have known my feelings, for he turned 
and said, in a kindly voice, ‘Walk in. I 
won't hurt you!’ So I walked in.” 

“Observe what I do,” said the ghost. 

“T will,” said the old woman. : 

He stopped then and ripped up one ot 
the floor boards. There the old woman 
saw a box with an iron handle in the lid. 

“Do you see that box?” he asked. 

“T do,” she said. 





Ernest Thompson Seton tells us a story in August 
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Then the spectre stepped to one side 
of the room and showed her a crack in 
the wall. 

“Tn this crack,” he told her, “you will 
find a key that will open that box. The 
box and key must be taken at once to 
the Earl, who is now in London. Will 
you see that it is done?” 

The old woman promised. Where- 
upon the ghost said, “Do; and I will 
trouble the house no more.” 

He then walked from the room, dis- 
appearing without a sound and leaving 
the astonished old woman shaking like a 
poplar leaf. But now she found her 
voice and set up a loud shout: The 
steward and his wife and all the other 
servants, clinging to one another, each 
with a light in his hand, rushed in imme- 
diately. They had been sitting up, wait- 
ing to see what would happen. 

“She walked through the locked door!” 
some cried fearfully, when they saw 
where the old woman was. 

“She came through the keyhole!” oth- 
ers whispered. 

“Or straight through the wall,” said 


the steward’s wife. C 4 e 
Dramatically, the old woman pointed ome and Camp with the Girl 
to the box and the crack, the while she 
recounted her adventure with the ghost. Se C d 
At first no one dared touch the box, still couts at amp An ree 
less look for the key, the steward de- 
claring in loud tones that as soon as day 
broke he would leave the place forever. 
His wife, however, had more courage. 
I_aughing at her husband’s fears, she per- 
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encampment. Here Girl Scouts may study Nature Lore, Map Making, Woodcraft, 


suaded the other servants to pry within Pageantry, Archery; and instruction in Swimming is given under competent super- 
the wall. vision, 
Sure enough, the key was there! One This Camp is open to all registered Girl Scouts fourteen years of age or over 
nian was for opening the box at once, Camp Andree is a real adventure in the comradeship of Girl Scouting 
despite the ghost’s instructions. But the Open July 2nd to September 3rd—Rate $10.00 per week. 


old woman would have none of that. 


“He'll haunt you forever!” she cried, vis- C Edi h M 
ibly shivering. And they were convinced. amp it acy, 

The box was very heavy and many a asa or 
were the conjectures about what it con- just across the road from Camp Andree, is open to Girl Scout leaders and every one 
situa Sean te chat = vast sum of gold over eighteen years of age who wishes to become a Girl Scout leader or is interested 
ee ae - a in Girl Scout training. 
was in it. Others said nothing but valu- ele Ae = ge eee ay ae 
die tenets, ah Whi wane Ge Oe A vacation at Camp ith Macy is a joyous combination of work and play. 
pone pap my . ld b Practical courses in Troop Management, Nature Lore, Forestry, Campcraft, and 
secrets of by-gone generations, cou e courses for Local Directors will be given in the morning. The afternoon program 
the cause of so much concern on the part is elective. 
ot the gentleman ghost. And they waited RATE PER WEEK—$17.00 


eagerly for word from the Earl. SEND FOR CIRCULARS FOR BOTH CAMPS. 


To this day the mystery of what the 
box contained has remained unsolved. MISS ELIN LINDBERG, Camp Manager 


None but the Earl and his descendants CAMP EDITH MACY Briarcliff Manor. N. Y 
has ever known. Suffice to say, the — ‘ , ’ . 
Earl was indeed in London, as the ghost 
had declared he would be. And imme- 
diately upon receiving the box, he sent 
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find many in this book. 
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_ The Summer Adventures of 
. ° 
BS tah Nifty Fifty 
“~< . . . 
(ac) Fifty Goes Rolling into Camp 
IC . . . — 
i" ‘Here he is, rolling in! # 
Here is The Girl who owns 
Nifty Fifty. She is almost 
spending him for candy. 
But No! 
His is a greater fate. | 
} | 
| Here is THE AMERICAN GIRL Stunt in his honor-— 
_ Nifty Fifty, produced by the famous Camp Caste 
| 
| 
| 
| 
And Nifty Fifty is beside himself with joy when he | 
; finds that The Girl is indeed going to spend him for five | 
« _ months of that peerless magazine, THE AMERICAN GIRL | 
=) Try this on your piano. Tune: Jingle Bells | 
voy “Gcldicumganed | 
| r \ Everything you like to read | 
4 \7 Is hustling right along. 
Fifty cents! Fifty cents! 
Is all you have to pay. 
Quickly take THE AMERICAN GIRL 
And every month be gay. 
| Have you given THE AMERICAN GIRL 
Stunt? (Copies will be sent you free 
upon request.) But most important of 
all have you spent your Nifty Fifty tor 
five months of THE AMERICAN GIRL? 
Open to any girl who has never before subscribed— 
offer closes September 15th. 
& & 




































Brave Girls 


(Continued from page 15) 

side. Then she took a long breath and 
dove, coming up just behind Esther Carl- 
son, the girl who had cried for help. She 
grasped Esther’s cold, slippery wrists 
firmly and, swinging into the cross chest 
carry, started to pull to shore. Though 
three years Janet’s junior, Esther 
weighed 105 pounds, to Janet’s 113. Fif- 
teen feet of water lay between them and 
the nearest point of shore . . . water 
that an adverse wind had whipped into 
a bitter enemy. 

But Janet won, that day. Ready hands 
greeted them when they landed. The 
Auto Club guard administered the re- 
suscitation treatment, and anxious 
friends hurried Janet to town so that 
the doctor and dentist could look at her 
teeth, which had been injured by the 
hasty dive. 

The same sort of foresightedness that 
induced Janet to dive when she saw that 
this was the quickest and best thing to 
do in spite of the danger, had caused her 
to learn to swim. When Janet was six 
years old she was stricken with infantile 
paralysis. The disease left her right 
hand semi-crippled. With quiet courage, 
she set about exercising her arm, per- 
sisting in her determination to “do what 
the other girls could do.” Little by lit- 
tle, she achieved her aim until one day 
she said to her friends, “Now I can do 
everything you do except swim—but I 
am going to learn that, too.” 

And she did. 

It was difficult to do the strokes and 
exercises with her crippled arm, but she 
practised in spite of the pain until she 
was successful, and was admitted to the 
Junior Red Cross Life Saving Group 
at her Girl Scout Camp. Soon the cov- 
eted Junior Red Cross Life Saving Em- 
blem was hers, and last summer she 
completed her Senior Red Cross Life 
Saving work, in time to be ready for the 
real test of her courage when Esther 
Carlson called. 

From east and west and all over the 
United States come stories of girls whose 
coolness has enabled them to help others 
in emergencies. Up in Willimantic, 
Connecticut, Margaret Ochrig, eleven 
years old, finished her dip; and lay down 
in the sun on the shore. Her friend 
Theresa Bucks continued to swim about 
in the pond. 

Just as Margaret was dropping off 
into a comfortable doze, the cry “Help, 
Peggy, help!” pierced the air. Mar- 
garet jumped up. She ran to the water, 
and swam out to Theresa. Now, unfor- 
tunately, Margaret had never studied 
anything about “carries,” but she rea- 
lized one thing: that she must keep her 
friend’s head above the water. To take 
her by the hair seemed the most obvious 
way to do this, and dragging Theresa 
after her in this fashion, Margaret 
started for the shore. They reached the 
beach, safely though uncomfortably. 
Faint recollections of an article on arti- 
ficial respiration that she had read, came 
back to Margaret, and she determined to 
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try out the methods. Grasping her 
friend’s arms, she moved them. up and 
down, slowly at first, then with increas- 
ing speed until consciousness gradually 
returned. 

Margaret decided then and there to 
learn more of artificial respiration and 
life saving. She joined classes, and the 
following September she was made a 
member of the Junior Life-Saving Crew. 

It was fortunate that she did, for the 
following summer she was again in- 
strumental in saving a girl from drown- 
ing. As she was swimming about near 
the shore in the same little pond she 
heard a cry from three girls who were 
out near the raft. 

Everyone shouts out in the water, 
and Margaret did not realize that 
this girl was really in danger. However, 
swimming over to join in the good time, 
she saw that the beginner was no longer 
able to swim, and that, though the other 
two girls were holding her up, they did 
not know how to swim with her. 

“Hurry, hurry,” one of them called 
to her. Margaret speeded her stroke, 
and the exhausted beginner threw her- 
self upon her, clinging about her neck. 
Margaret broke her grip with some dif- 
ficulty, and used the cross chest carry to 
tow her to the raft, while it was all her 
two friends could do to get in by them- 
selves. 

Drowning is not the only emergency; 
winter sports, too, may be dangerous. 

One snowy day in mid-winter the 
gymnasium class of Glens Falls, New 
York, went on a skiing trip. Everyone 
in the party was laughing, as they start- 
ed out. But they had not gone more 
than two miles when one of the party 
fell and broke her thigh. Imagine her 
pain! To walk home was out of the 
question. A stretcher had to be made. 
Nellie Barber remembered that sweat- 
ers stretched between two poles impro- 
vises a stretcher. She was first to strip 
hers, and offer it, showing the others how 
to make the stretcher. Tenderly they 
lifted the injured girl and put her upon 
it, carrying her over fences and through 
snow that was knee-deep to the nearest 
house. Nellie appointed one of the best 
skiers to break the path ahead, for those 
who were carrying could not use their 
skis. They trudged for a mile and a 
quarter, through the snow, while Nellie 
encouraged them, and carried the great- 
est weight of the stretcher herself. No- 
body else in the group knew how to 
make the stretcher, and it may safely be 
said that the saving of much pain to the 
injured girl was due to Nellie’s cool- 
ness and knowledge. 

But Nellie is not stopping here. In 
order to be ready to meet and treat 
emergencies of all sorts she has enrolled 
in the Red Cross First Aid Class. She is 
paying her way in it with money that she 
is earning herself. 

Indoors and out of doors, there are 
always opportunities, even when we least 
expect them. One evening last winter 
Helen Nicholas, a seventeen year old 
Girl Scout of the Marietta, Ohio troop, 
and her mother were sitting in their 
living-room downstairs. Helen’s brother, 


Maunsell, had gone upstairs to take his 
bath. After half an hour or so, missing 
his usual “Good-night,” Helen and her 
mother ran up-stairs. They knocked at 


the bathroom door. No answer. They 
tried the knob. It was locked. Again 
and again they called his name. ‘Thor- 


oughly frightened, Helen ran for some 
neighbors, while Mrs. Nicholas went 
into the wash-room whose large clothes- 
chute opens into the bathroom. With a 
step-ladder and a rake handle, Mrs. 
Nicholas finally managed to open the 
top of the chute, letting some fresh air 
into the bath-room. By this time Helen 
had come back with three neighbors 
who knocked the upper panels from the 
door. 


Helen climbed through the opening, 
and found her little brother lying un- 
conscious in the gas-filled room, his shoul- 
der pressing against the red hot stove. 
Helen turned off the gas, and opened the 
door. Her mother and the neighbors 
carried the boy into the hallway, where 
Helen ordered all the windows open. 
Mrs. Nicholas listened to the boy’s 
heart, and could hear no action. 

“Let me have him, mother,” said 
Helen. And while her mother franti- 
cally telephoned for a physician, Helen 
started her treatment, lifting the chest 
up and down, raising the arms, press- 
ing the chest, while great beads of per- 
spiration poured off her forehead in 
drops. The doctor lived some distance 
away. It was fully twenty minutes be- 
fore he arrived. When he saw the work 
the girl was doing he said, “Keep on 
with your work, Helen, you are doing 
all I could do and as well.” 

At last there was a gasping for breath 

. then a faint moaning, and the dead- 
ened pulse began its work again. It was 
four-thirty in the morning before the boy 
regained consciousness, and all he could 
remember was a dizziness when he 
stepped out of the tub, immediately af- 
ter which he must have fainted. 


But the neighbors and the doctor re- 
member a good deal more, and will 
not soon forget the truly heroic work 
of this girl who saved her brother’s 
life. 

In recognition of the heroic action of 
these girls, the National Standards Com- 
mittee of the Girl Scouts has awarded 
to Janet Graham a bronze Life Saving 
Cross, to Helen Nicholas and Margaret 
Oehrig, silver Life Saving Crosses and 
to Nellie Barber, a certificate of com- 
mendation. 


Girls who are interested in earning 
the Junior Life Saving emblem, of so 
much use to Janet and Margaret and 
Helen, will be glad to know of the Girl 
Scout booklet on Life Saving, to be had 
from the National Equipment Depart- 
ment for fifteen cents. If there is no 
Life Saving class in your town, but a 
place for swimming is available, Com- 
modore Longfellow, Life Saving Divi- 
sion, National Red Cross, Washington, 
D. C., will be pleased to tell you how 
such a class may be started, if you will 
write to him. 
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The WHY and the 
HOW of the Woods 


The kinks that only a 
Woodsman knows, the 
secrets of the woods 
and underbrush, the 
trails and totems to be 
found in the city are all 
revealed to you in 


THE BIRCH 
BARK ROLL 


Ernest THompson SETON 


Every Girl Scout should 
have this for her own. 


Cloth Bound, $1.75 postpaid. 


Woodcraft 
League 


of America 
(Incorporated) 


70 East 45th St. 
New York City 














That Big Bargain 
5 months for 50c 


The big get-acquainted offer 
of The American Girl is open 
to any girl—no matter who 
she is, whether a Girl Scout 
or not—with one exception! 
And that is the girl who has 
subscribed before—she should 


renew. 














Would You Be An Archer? 


(Continued from page 20) 
ing the loop at the top of the bow. Tie 
the other end to the opposite end of the 
bow with the timber hitch. As the string 
loosens, it can easily be retied. 

Arrows prove to be the most expensive 
part of the equipment, but once purchased 
and correctly used, they should last in- 
definitely. Here again we find two stan- 
dard types used. One is the self-arrow 
with a shaft of 
one material 
only—not so dur- 
able nor so well- 
balanced as the 
footed arrow. 
The other is the 
footed arrow, 
which means that 
because both 
weight and 
strength are 
needed at the tip 
of the arrow, the 
shaft is rein- 
forced or spliced 
with a stronger, 
heavier wood. 

A glance at 
these pictures 


\ 


a 


i 


will show you Her Pupil 

other details of A teacher in the public schools asked a little 
your personal Negro boy to give her a sentence containing the 
archery equip- words: defeat, defense, and detail. 

ment. Your Thc boy arose and gave the sentence, “‘De feet 
glove may be went over de fence before_de tail.” 

readily made by 

cutting the thumb Sut ty FONE FARE 


and small finger 

from an old 

leather or cotton glove. If you wish, you 
may sew some leather tips on the three 
remaining fingers of your glove. This 
helps greatly in preventing sore fingers. 
The cuff you may also easily make if 
you have a piece of old leather. Cut it 
in a convenient shape to fit your arm be- 
low the elbow. Have it reach about 
half-way around your arm. Punch holes 
along the edge and lace it with a shoe- 
string. 

As with tennis and swimming and all 
other sports, good equipment is but the 
start. If you wish to gain proficiency, 
practice in the best form is necessary. 
These suggestions will help you. 

Stand erect with your heels together 
and your toes just far enough apart to 
give you the proper balance. Face at an 
exact right angle to the target. Illus- 
tration Number One shows a good stand- 
ing posture. Grasp the handle tightly 
with the top of the bow in front of you. 
It is always easiest to hold the arrow 
close to the notch, so that it may be most 
conveniently placed on top of the string 
as Number Two shows. It is necessary 
to have the cock feather at right angles 
to the string. So, as you place your 
arrow on the string, turn it so that the 
feather looks up toward you. It is most 
important to have the arrow placed at 
right angles to the string, resting just 
above the handle on the bow. When the 
bow was made, that spot was the center 





a 
G Se? 
—— 
it, 
wie can never go far 
from left to 
right. Your left, 
or “bow” arm, 
determines the 


of balance. You may use your thumb 
or fore-finger to hold the arrow while 
you are placing your three fingers on the 
string ready to draw, but they should 
be withdrawn as soon as you start to 
pull the string. 

Start to draw in position Number 
Three, and continue to pull with a 
straight left arm until the string reaches 
the chin in Number Four. Now close 
the left eye and 
look along the 
string. String, ar- 
row tip, and the 
spot at which 
you are aiming 
should be in one 
line. If they are 
in line and you 
let go the string 
without snapping 

your arrow 


—~—" 


height of the ar- 
row flight. When 
the arrow con- 
tinually falls in 
front of the tar- 
get, it means 
that you do not 
raise your bow 
arm highenough. 

Number Four 
shows a perfect 
hold. Do not 
over-hold, for 
that is apt to tire your arm muscles so 
that a poor release is given. Holding the 
string on the pads of the finger-tips rather 
than up at the first joint helps to give 
a smooth release. Do not snap the hand 
away from the string. Merely unloose 
your fingers and let the string go, holding 
your hand in that position until the arrow 
has landed. 

To earn the Archery Badge of the Girl 
Scouts observe these requirements: 
Demonstrate how to judge good 
bows and arrows and know the 
names of their parts. 

Demonstrate stringing and unstring- 
ing a bow. 

3. What does “weight” mean, as ap- 
plied to bows? 

4. Show how to care for a bow when 
in use and when not in use. 

5. Serve a string and show how to set 
it on a bow with the timber-hitch. 

6. Show the different rounds shot by 
women as outlined by the National 
Archery Association. 

7. Demonstrate the correct way of 
pulling an arrow from the target, 
and picking up from the ground. 

8. Shoot the Columbia Round, obtain- 
ing a score of at least 175. 

References—Witchery of Arckery, by 
Thompson; Archery: Its Theory and 
Practice, by Horace A. Ford; American 
Archery, by Dr. Robert P. Elmer; The 
Schole of Archerie, by Roger Ascham. 


Stillwater, Minn. 


to 





Watch for your favorite author in “The cAmerican Girl”—Margaret Widdemer in September 
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Want Your Camp 
Outfit Free 
You May Have It 


Of course you're going to camp with your 
Troop this summer—and what a great time 
you and the other girls are planning to 
have, too. 

But already you know a great deal of your 
good time depends on having the right camp 
equipment. You'll need Toes of things. 
Have you a wrist watch? A flashlight? A 
first-aid kit? How about a poncho and sig- 
nal flags? Why not earn some or all of these 
things free by being an AMERICAN GIRL 
Representative in your locality, and looking 
after new and renewal subscriptions? 

It's easy to secure subscriptions for the 
AMERICAN GIRL, for it is a magazine not only 
for Girl Scouts, but for all a. Show your 
copy to your friends, and you'll be surprised 
how many will want it, and will be glad to 
subscribe through you. Also show it to 
some of the mothers and aunts and tell them 
what a fine birthday gift for a girl the 
AMERICAN GIRL is. You'll be astonished 
how quickly you can earn your camp equip- 
ment. Below is a list of things you may 
want, and the number of AMERICAN GIRL 
subscriptions needed to earn each. 


Our Premium List 


Article $1.50 subs. 
THe AMERICAN Girt (1 yr.).. 3 
Girl Scout Short Stories...... 6 
Long Coat Suit {ize 10-18).. 9 
Long Coat Suit (Size 38-44). . 10 
NS eee 12 
a tap kceiscn vane 5 


$2.00 subs. 


nti aakGedwaabewecieke 
EA RI 
Neckerchief (silk)........... 5 
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Ce NN 0-5:0:0:6-010'0' 0101900 20 
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roop 
Troop Pennant............. 4 
TT 7 
He Yo A RR Ae 3 
Staffs (jointed with spiral G.S. 
SR peepee 
Gointed —~ 4 cngie} Dsators 
ointed with spear)....... 

G. S. Emb! 
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CaS EH Book (Note) 
iote).. 
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First Aid Kit {large)........ 
Flops os aah Ga \sp awd 

Met Gere)... 222s 
Handkerc! icf eae ok apt 


Ha 

Knife ii 6:9 5-07 : 
Knife laree) echewes ase 06s 
Knife (small) 
ae a peer 
Poncho (small—45x72)...... 
Poncho (large—60x80) 
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Premiums which are listed for two-year 
subscriptions only cannot be given for one- 
year subscriptions. Nor can 1 two-year 
subscription be accepted in place of 2 one- 
year subscriptions. 

Premiums cannot be allowed on your own 
subscription. 

Premiums must be requested at the time 
the subscription order is sent. 





Simone Baptiste, Scout 


(Continued from page 23) 
Following the thin-legged creature ahead 
who seemed to be impervious to smoke, 
heat, and fatigue, they toiled up and up 
till their lungs threatened to burst and 
their legs to crumple up under them 
from sheer weariness. 

Hours later, how long nobody knew 
or cared, they came out above the fire. 
“Thank goodness, we're in time.” The 
young man rushed on ahead of them to 
the ledge on which he had left his friend. 
The cruiser was there safe, looking down 
toward the flames creeping up the moun- 
tainside toward him. 

“Quick, girls, a litter,” Helen gasped, 
and the grimy woods girl watched wide- 
eyed, while the Girl Scouts, exhausted as 
they were, pluckily gathered boughs and 
fashioned a litter upon which to lay the 
crippled man. 

But when they turned to stumble back 
along the trail, Simone shook her head 
and pointed upward. As the patrol lead- 
er hesitated, she spoke impatiently, “The 
ravine afire.” 

And they obediently struggled with 
their heavy burden up the ridge. Stag- 
gering under the burden of the wounded 
man, they toiled further into the quiver- 
ing, quaking atmosphere, till at last, when 
it seemed as if they could endure no 
more, they found themselves on the shore 
of a swiftly flowing river. 

“Well, look at that,” gasped Mary 
through the folds of her steaming blan- 
ket, “it’s running the wrong way.” 

She was right in a way, because they 
were now on the watershed and the river 
was flowing down the opposite side of 
the mountain. It was at that moment 
that they missed the woods girl and for 
one terrified minute Helen Morley 
thought they had lost her. Then the girl 
appeared suddenly at the mouth of a 
cave, motioning them towards her. There 
in the bushes they found canoes, four 
sturdy, Indian-built boats. 

There was no time to lose. The whole 
forest around them was full of smoke 
and the wind was bringing the fire 
in their direction. In the unearthly glow, 
the girls looked like gnomes from another 
world as they unlashed the paddles from 
the seats, launched the canoes, and piled 
into them. 

The drive down the rushing waters of 
the swift mountain stream was like a 
nightmare, and with less experienced pad- 
dlers, the quartette of canoes would have 
been wrecked a dozen times. But these 
girls had learned to shoot rapids for the 
fun of it. Now with danger on all sides 
of them, the life of the sick man depen- 
dent on their coolness, they summoned 
all their skill. It had been a heart-break- 
ing fight; they must not lose the’ battle 
in the last moment. And every Girl 
Scout who manned a paddle put her ut- 
most into every stroke. 

Hours later they shot into the log- 
pool of a pulp mill and a score of willing 
hands helped the exhausted girls out of 
the heat-blistered boats and rushed the 
cruiser off to a doctor. Then as the 
townspeople, proud of the courage of the 
girls, crowded about them, they turned to 





DO YOU LIKE 
TO WRITE? 


ENTER THIS 
BIG CONTEST 


$50),00 
Worth of 
Girl Scout 


Equipment 
for your 
Troop is 
the Award 


Honor for you—help for your troop— 
try your skill in writing an advertise- 
ment for Osborne pencils. Why do girls 
everywhere like touse them? Why does 
it appeal to you to have your own name 
on a pencil? Write down your ideas. 

Our advertisements in the March, 
April and May issues of THE AMERICAN 
Girt will tell you about the Osborne 
pencils. Read them—then write a 
better one, for you know what girls like. 

The winning advertisement will be 
published in the December and January 
issues of THE AMERICAN GIRL, with the 
name and Troop number of the winner 


FIRST AWARD 
$50.00 in camp or troop equipment to 
the troop of which the winner is a 
member, which can be selected and 
ordered from your National Equipment 
Department. Any Girl Scout is eligible. 


JUDGES: Miss Helen Ferris 

Editor of The American Girl 
Mr. Burton S. Osborne 

President Osborne Spec. Co. 


Contest Closes Oct. 10th, 1926 


GIRL SCOUT LEADERS 
This is an opportunity for your troop 
to obtain longed-for equipment. Why 
not make a troop game of it, with every 
member writing an advertisement? 
Then send them all in and this will mul- 
tiply your chance of earning the fifty 

dollars award. 
Send your contribution to 
CONTEST DEPT. 


OSBORNE SPECIALTY CO., “ANF: 

















look for Simone. She had gone, vanish- 
ing like an elusive wood nymph. 

But the Girl Scouts of Westfield would 
not be denied Simone Baptiste any long- 
er. “She is a real Girl Scout,” Mar- 
garet Mears declared enthusiastically in 
troop meeting the next day. And as soon 
as the longed for rain had finally ended 
the fire, the patrol hiked back to call on 
Simone Baptiste. 

“If you won’t belong to our troop,” 
Jane said persuasively, as they stood be- 
fore Simone’s cabin home, “we’ll belong 
to yours.” 

And whenever the patrol, brave in 
fresh khaki, hikes forth into the country, 
away up in front, beside the leader, 
marches the proud and gallant little 
figure of Simone Baptiste, Girl Scout. 





Augusta Huiell Seaman, Jane Abbott, Ethel Cook Eliot, coming 
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buoyant grace. 


enu 
SANITARY SPECIALTIES 


If you cannot obtain Venus products from your 
favorite store, send us their name and address. 


VENUS CORPORATION, 1170 Broadway, New York 








CAN BE CARRIED 
- IN THE PURSE 


Light, fluttering frocks and unhampering sports 
wear are the symbols of today’s glorious freedom and 
With them has come the love of 
things that are just a little finer—comfortably 
luxuriant and daintily femintne. 


It is fortunate that today even one’s most intimate 
accessories can complete the ensemble of charm. 
Venus Compressed Sanitary Napkin is a modern 
necessity because in its tiny box, which slips into the 
purse, it can be carried wherever one goes—on 
vacation, motoring, visiting or shopping. And 
although compressed into so small space it is identi- 
cal to Venus Sanitary Napkins (non-compressed). 
They are both made of finest surgical cotton in 
softly knitted seamless covers (not gauze) with just 
the correct degree of absorption. 


They cost a little more than the usual kind, but 
luxury becomes economy when one considers their 
many advantages. 


The Compressed are packed individually in the 
little gold and white box, the Non-compressed 
in the blue box containing a dozen. 











Our 150th National 
Birthday 


(Concluded from page 33) 
from her telling of just the sort of board- 
ing school dramatics every girl enjoys. 


Dear Miss Ferris: 

Ever since I have been over here I have 
always wanted to be able to “get together” 
with some girls and give a play. At last my 
wish has been granted. We are giving a 
charade and some tableaux next Wednesday. 
(I don’t know if I spelled that right. I am 
forgetting all my English spelling.) Each 
grade contributes something. The little ones 
will sing a song, Le mariage des coucous 
(The Marriage of the Cuckoos), and we are 
going to give the charade Mariage (French 
spelling) and the tableau Apollo and the Nine 


Muses. Each Muse does something—Music 
sings, Tragedy recites a piece of dramatic 
poetry, Comedy something funny, etc. Then 
I have to dance. I have never taken dan- 
cing, but a Girl Scout certainly should have 
brains enough to invent something on the 
spur of the moment—which thing I shall 
have to do. We are all to wear Greek tunics, 
some long, but mine very skort. The girl 
who does the war-like poetry has to have a 
helmet and shield, and since her father is 
director of the opera here, those are easily 
procured. Tragedy is going to wrap herself 
in some red velvet curtains and Apollo is 
going to wear a sheet over one shoulder. 
We are also going to give Paris and the 
Three Goddesses. Paris will be the same 
person who takes the part of Apollo, and as 
I play Venus, I shall wear my dancing cos- 


ume. , 
: Yours very truly, 


Brussels, Belgium. Jean McDona.p. 

















The Funniest Joke I 
Heard This Month 


Every Precaution 


Doctor: Have you taken every 
precaution to prevent the spread of 
contagion in your family? 

RastTus: Absolutely, doctah. 
We’ve done bought a sanitary cup, 
an’ we all drink from it. 


Sent to “Laugh and Grow Scout” 
By MartHa Everest 
Lake Odessa, Mich. 


Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your 
funniest joke, telling us your name, 
age, and address. A book will be 
awarded to every girl whose joke is 
published in this space. 




















Uncertain 


A couple of the 
many tourists pass- [|| 
ing through Geor- | ¢x 


gia on their way to = 
) 
a at 


Florida came across 

a road, the destina- AK, 

tion of which they an Bis “ee 
were uncertain. Seeing an old colored 
woman rocking on a nearby porch, one 
of them called to her, “Auntie, can you 
tell us where this road goes?” She 
gazed thoughtfully at the winding coun- 
try road. “Well, Honey,” she said, “hit 
goes fust one place and then another.” 





‘Times Change 


Moruer: Little boys should be seen 
and not heard. 

Son: What do you think I am—a 
movie actor? 


Overheard at. Convention 


Scene: Irondale Training Camp, 
Irondale, Mo., before Girl Scout Con- 
vention last April. 

TEMPERATURE: Three degrees below. 
(Mrs. Groves has just brought into the 
tent a pitcher full of water.) 

Mrs. Frances Groves to Miss ANN 
Hynes: This water ought to be warm, 
it’s been running. 

But poor Miss Hynes was so cold that 
she didn’t see the point. 


C4 In Conclusion 


</))\ First Ciass Scout To CANn- 
\/ DIDATE: What naturally arises 
in your mind after repeating 
the Scout Promises? 
CANDIDATE: Amen. 









«<The American Girl” is for all girls 
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The Prince of Silver Beach 


(Continued from page 18) 
slowly, for they didn’t know what else 
to do, and then Cathy said, “Oh, I’m too 
comfortable to move, and anyway the 
beach is nicer than a hot, crowded movie 
house!” From that moment, you might 
say, her popularity began. The boys 
were so grateful to her for standing out 
against the Prince. For with Cathy on 
their side, they were able to stall the 
party, and although the Prince sat down 
beside Peggy and me, he was quiet— 
seemed worried even—and didn’t begin to 
broadcast as usual. 

We'd been sitting around the fire like 
this, talking and laughing lazily for about 
another hour perhaps, when we heard the 
hum of the seaplane. 

“Oh, let’s run out to the Tip and see 


it land,” said Cathy, springing to her 
feet. 
“Too late,” said the Prince. “She'll 


be down before you can get there.” 

“Not if I step on the gas,” said Frank 
Powers, who wouldn’t have thought of 
going if the Prince hadn’t said it was 
impossible. “Come on,‘everybody, make 
it snappy,” and he leaped up the bluff to 
the road where his car was parked. Only 
His Highness did not move. 

As it turned out, the Prince was right. 
We didn’t get there in time to see the 
landing—and it was a good thing, too. 
For presently above the humming we 
heard quick sharp reports, and by the 
time we got to the Tip, the seaplane was 
a wreck. A speed boat was coming to 
anchor just off the shore; then a small 
boat put out and presently was scraping 
on the beach. A group of men came 
running toward us, and one of them said, 
“Cover that machine!” 

It was like a nightmare. I stuck up 
my hands with the rest, but I could hardly 
breathe, I was so scared. 

They broke into the shelter and some- 
one shouted, “Not a thing!” And some- 
one else said, “Of course not. They’ve 
some way of getting away with it.” 

Then they came out and one of them 
looked us over and said, “Oh, they’re 
only kids, let them go.” 

But another officer came up and said, 
“What you doing down here?” 

And Frank Powers said, “We heard 
the seaplane and came down to see it 
land.” 

“Humph,” said the officer. 
watch it land?” 

“No, sir,” said Frank. “Never. We 
just happened to be having a beach party 
tonight.” 

“Down this way often?” asked the 
officer. 

“Well, not much since this landing 
stage was made.” 

“Ever see anyone else here beside your 
crowd ?” 

“No,” said Frank. 

“Well,” said the officer, “it beats the 
Dutch. You've got one of the smartest 
smugglers in the country doing millions 
of dollars’ worth of business right under 
your nose—and how he gets away with 
it beats me!” 


“Often 


Then of all the strange things! Sud- 
denly Cathy began to laugh that delicious 
laugh of hers. Right in the middle of 
this awful scare, she just threw back her 
head and laughed. And there was some- 
thing about her laugh that made us all 
feel comfortable again. And the officer 
said, “What's the idea?” 

Then she said, with great dignity, “I 
should like to talk to you alone. I think 
I can help you.” 

So Walter helped her out of the car 
and she and the officer talked in low 
tones for a minute, and then he thanked 
her, and she and Walter got into the 
car and we all said good-night and drove 
off. 

“What on earth did you tell him?” I 
asked her. But she wouldn’t say. 

“T may be all wrong,” she said, “and 
it’s better not to accuse people till you 
are sure.” 

“You're a good sport all right,” said 
Frank Powers, and Tug Chamberlain, 
the foot-ball star, reached out and shook 
her hand. 

“T’ll say you’ve got grit, to laugh out 
loud like that in the face of such a hold- 
up,” he said. “How come you had any 
ideas at all? J didn’t! Scared stiff!” 

So then Cathy laughed again. 

Well, next morning, we all knew her 
idea—and knew that it was right—and I 
guess you know it, too, by this time. Yes, 
it was the Prince—one of the richest 
daredevils in the smuggling business. He 
was smuggling in Russian sables. Re- 
member how he was always trying to 
coax us away from the Point? That 
was so they could unpack the plane! 
And the Grand Duke’s yacht? They 
brought the fur in that as far as Mon- 
tauk Point or some place like that. Then 
the seaplane carried it past the customs. 
See? And the automobiles of the diplo- 
mats, and so on? All customers! He 
thought that just because he had a woman 
and a lot of young girls and boys to deal 
with, he could get away with this story, 
for they'd believe it, and his going around 
with them would help make everyone 
else think he was all right—but he hadn’t 
counted on there being a girl with good 
sound grit and brains like Cathy. 

As for what’s happened to Cathy— 
don’t say a word! All the boys are rush- 
ing her. First place, they’re so grateful 
to her for getting the Prince out of the 
way; and second place, being rushed is 
very good for a girl, you know. It gives 
her confidence in herself, and livens her 
up, and though Cathy hasn’t any tricks 
exactly, because I’ve never been able to 
persuade her to take on a line, now that 
the boys have had their attention called 
to her, she really doesn’t need it, and 
sometimes I think they like her—well, 
just as well without it. 

And you should see Adelaide—that is, 
you should have seen her before she went 
tu visit her aunt in Nebraska. Oh, yes, 
she just had to go away for the rest of 
the summer. The boys all took to calling 
her Princess Adelaide. 
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WRIST RADIOLITE 
$450 New Model 


Illustrations can’t do jus- 
tice to the new tonneau- 
shape Ingersoll Wrist 
Watch. They can’t 
show the real char- 
acter of the de- 
sign, nor how 
the watch and 
strap shape 
themselves to lie 
flat on the wrist. 


Will stand the 
bumps of outdoor use 
better than higher priced, 
delicate watches. Tells 
time in the dark. 











Without 
Radiolite 
Feature 


$ 40° 


Lies Flat on Wrist 








No Strap Beneath 














Baco BATIK Dyes 


Packed in 2-ounce tins—Shipped 
Parcel Post. A wide assortment 
of highly concentrated colors 
covering every requirement. Used 
generally by artists and commercial 
houses. Write for list with prices. 


BACHMEIER & COMPANY 


Inc. 


438 West 37th St., New York City 
Department 10 























For Outdoor Meals 





This Complete Stove 
Only 25c¢ 


Long hikes in the open! How the golden sunlight and 
fresh, clear air braces! And when hunger comes, the 
STERNO CANNED HEAT OUTFIT is ready in an 
instant to supply golden toast, crisp bacon, frag- 
rant coffee and the hundred other dishes your appe- 
tite suggests. And it’s also ideal for many home uses. 
It folds flat and weighs only 8 ounces. 

Sold by dealers eve! re or send 25c to Sterno 
Corp., "0 East 37th New York City, ov. 434, 
and we'll send you ei 4 stove, can of Sterno 


Heat and handy extinguisher. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money back. 
STERNO “4x7? 

HEAT 


Sterno is Manufactured under U.S. Gov't 
Permit for Use only as a Fuel 








And the 50c offer is open to all new subscribers 
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Of for the summer! 
And there are so 
many things we need 
—somany things we 
just can’t ask the 
Jamily for. But they 
do make such a 
difference in our good 
times! 


Let THe American Girt Give You These 
FREE for Your Summer Needs 


For Camp 





Mess Kit 


Ever go camping without the proper 
equipment? Not much fun, is it? But 
sometimes it’s hard to get the money 
for everything. Here's your opportu- 
nity to get your camp equipment free by 
acting as an AMERICAN GIRL represen- 
tative and securing subscriptions from 
your friends. It’s so easy, too, for THE 
AMERICAN Girt is for all girls. 

Of course you need 
a good mess kit, for 
sizzling bacon and 
steaming hunter's stew 
are mighty important 
parts of camping. You 
can have theone pictur- 
ed here for only 9 one- 
year subscriptions at 
$1.50, or 7 at our spe- 
cial bargain of 2 years 
for $2.00. 

And this ever useful 
Girl Scout knife! It is 
yours for only 4 one- 
year or 3 two-year 
AMERICAN GIRL sub- 
scriptions! 


Knife 


For Travelling 


There are sO many 
things one needs for trav- 
elling, aren't there? The 
etiquette books can al- 
ways tell you what the 
traveller ought to have— 
but they don’t say how 
the traveller is going to 
pay for them. 

It's great to have a 
wrist watch when you're travelling. 
You have it conveniently strapped to 
your wrist, where you can look at it 
easily and quickly. 

A toilet kit, to carry your brushes 
and other things, is a decidedly useful 
travelling companion. Of course you'll 
want one for your summer trip whether 
to mountain, seashore or camp. 





Wrist 
Watch 






Toilet Kit 


You can obtain your wrist watch, 
toilet kit or both without cost to your- 
self by securing AMERICAN GIRL sub- 
scriptions. 11 one-year subscriptions 


at $1.50 each—or only 8 of the special 
two-year bargain offer at $2.00—will 
provide you with a wrist watch, while 
you may have a toilet kit for only 6 
one-year or 5 two-year subscriptions. 


For House Parties 


LS 





Girl Scout Stationery 


What fun house parties are! Dances, 
pictures, trips, oh, so many exciting 
things for girls to do! And, of course, 
you will want to write home about it! 

If you are a Girl Scout, what is better 
for your letters than beautiful Girl 
Scout stationery. For two new sub- 
scriptions at $1.50, or only one two- 
year subscription (not your own) you 
may have the box pictured here. 


How proud you'd be of a beautiful 
Girl Scout ring, either silver or gold, 
and how the other girls would admire 
it. A silver ring is yours for securing 
only 4 one-year subscriptions at $1.50, 
or 3 two-year subscriptions at $2.00; a 
a gold ring for 10 one-year subscrip- 
tions or 8 two-year subscriptions. 


And these are only a 
few of many things you 
can win. See page 47 fora 
complete list and fu 
directions. Send your sub- 
scriptions to THE AMER- 
ICAN GIRL, 670 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 





Girl Scout 
Ring 












Tell every girl you know—5 months for 50c 
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at 50% discount, glad oe to any Girl Scout, con- 
taining many unusu: or unused British 
Colonies at 334 discount. 


PACKETS—2,000 all different $3. 00; 1,000 
varieties $.85: 500 varieties $. 100 — 
ties $.06; price list of sets, packets, albums. 
ete. sent on request. 


ALBUMS — Imperial $.60: Modern $2.00: 
International Junior $3.50; all albums sent 
Postpaid on receipt of price. 


WANT LISTS—filled from a stock of 40,000 
varieties. 


We have always specializedin U.S. and British No 
American stamps and are glad to show or quote 
prices on rareties. 

OLD COLONY STAMP CO. 
333 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 














500 All Different—Only 25c 


Many unusued and from British, French, Italian and 

Portuguese Colonies, Chile, iume, Guatemala, 

-» to all APPROVAL APFLICANTS. 

.; 1000 clean mixed 25c.; 4 

French Cols, 40c.; 100 diff. > 

aif: British Cols. 35c.; Hinges 12c. per 1000. Our ‘lists, 

full of bargains, are ‘free. Write for special plan for 

buying collections up to 5000 diff. for only small pay- 
ment down. It is a winner. 

VICTORIA STAMP CO. 
241 Queens Ave. Dept. 7 London, Canada 








PACKETS—}i.2 different Palestine 

50 diff. Africa 
25c; 50 diff. Asia 30cr 30 Straits 50c; 25 
West Indies 25c; 20 Barbados 60c; 20 Br. 
Guiana 40c; 12 Belgian Congo 30c. SPE- 
CIAL 1000 diff. 89c. Fine Approvals also. 


A. C. Douglas, Hawkesbury, Ont. 











COMPLETE OUTFIT 10c 
ALL FOR (50 Difterent Forelan Stamps 
10c er deed te gga 

to approval applicants \ Hints to Collectors 
Big Illustrated Price List 
W. W. BETTS, Clearfield, Pa. 














New Canadian Stamps 


An interesting announcement by the 
Post Office Department at Ottawa, Can- 
ada, is that it will issue a series of Cana- 
dian historical postage stamps some time 
in July. They will carry the portraits 
of men who helped to build up the Do- 
minion. The first of the series—three 
in number—will represent the Hon. Rob- 
ert Baldwin, C.B., and Sir Louis H. 
Lafontaine, Bt., on one stamp; Sir John 
A. Macdonald and Sir Wilfred Laurier 
on another; and the Hon. Thomas 
D’Arcy Magee on a stamp by himself. 

The Hon. Robert Baldwin, born in 
Toronto, progressed from executive 
councillor and then Solicitor General to 
Premier and Attorney-General for Up- 
per Canada in 1842. He formed with 
Sir Louis H. Lafontaine what was 
known as the Baldwin-Lafontaine Ad- 
ministration. Lafontaine was an emi- 
nent jurist and statesman, too, a 
French-Canadian by birth, and a leader 
of the French party in Canada. After 
the Act of Union was passed, Lafon- 
taine was elected to the joint assembly, 
and, as leader of the French-Canadians, 
he joined Robert Baldwin in forming a 
ministry in 1842 and again in 1848. 

Magee, MacDonald and Laurier be- 
long to the present generation, and 
their lives are of course better known. 
I feel sure that the readers of this page 
will wish to secure copies of these in- 
teresting stamps. 





When Stamps Go 
Rusty 


By OSBORNE B. BOND 


HE action of air, time, damp, sour 

gum, impurities in the paper, and so 
on, frequently causes postage stamps of 
certain colors to turn more or less black 
or “rusty.” Many such faded specimens 
have been shown to me from time to time 
by different collectors who were puzzled 
as to the reason for this change. 

One stamp which I can remember very 
well was a beautiful two-penny blue 
issued by Great Britain in 1840, which, 
when I saw it, had turned blue and 
black. A friend of mine tells me that 
he has seen several of these two-penny 
blues which had turned to a black almost 
as perfect as that of the famous “penny 
black” issued at the same time. 

But it is only certain kinds of blue 
pigment (or dye) which are apt to under- 
go such a chemical change. Colors such 
as orange, vermilion, pink, and rose-car- 
mine are also liable to become oxidized 
in this way. 

Sometimes the stamps turn brown in- 
stead of black—a pure rust, if such a 
term is logical. Thus you may be de- 
ceived by a brown penny stamp of New 
Zealand, on white paper with the Star 
watermark and no perforations. This is 
an “oxidization” of the one-penny dull 
carmine of 1855—a very rare stamp—or 
it may possibly be a similar chemical 
change from the less scarce orange-ver- 


milion of 1862. 
Restoring Oxidized Stamps 


These chemical changes in the color 
need cause no alarm. Just as old oil 
paintings which have become dirty and 
faded can, by a careful process of chemi- 
cal cleaning, be brought back to their 
original color and freshness, so we may 
restore oxidized stamps without the 
slightest harm to them. The secret is 
very simple—peroxide of hydrogen. 

This chemical is almost as indispens- 
able in the stamp collector’s outfit as a 
bottle of pure benzine. The latter is in- 
valuable for detecting the watermark of 
a stamp, while a solution of peroxide of 
hydrogen, poured over our cherished but 
time-worn scrap of paper, will rapidly 
restore it to its original color without 
damage. Nitrate of mercury has also 
been used, but I, personally, have not 
tried it. The stamps may be soaked in, 
or painted with, either solution, which, 
like benzine, should be handled with ex- 
treme care and away from any flame or 
fire. 

The early half-penny stamp of Ceylon 
(1857) may sometimes be found in a 
sort of blackish-gray, the design being 
almost invisible: if so it is badly in need 
of a peroxide bath, from which it emerges 
in a delicate bright violet, almost, if not 
quite, as fresh as when first issued. 

No collector who prides himself on the 
condition of his stamps need hesitate to 
resort to the restoring process here men- 
tioned, and it is as fully justifiable as 
the careful cleaning of a picture. 

















IIc 


Hot Weather Bargains 


Packet No. 88, 25 different Canada .10; 
No. 129, 18 New Zealand .10; No. 110, 30 
Japan .10; No. 183, 20 Italy .10; No. 187, 
25 Netherlands .10; No. 197, 20 Turkey 
-10; No. 191, 50 Portugal .15; No. 108, 25 
Indian States .15; No. 193, 50 Roumania 
20; No. 270, 50 Italy .25; No. 271, 30 
Czechoslovakia .25; No. 181, 20 Iceland 
35; No. 302, 25 Carinthia $1.50; (This is 
the complete issue of this country, which 
now is no longer in existence). 

Every stamp in every Scott 
Remember Packet is covered by the Scott 
Seald Guarantee, which means your money will 
be refunded if Scott Packets contain any re- 
prints, counterfeits, post cards, cut square en- 
velopes, foreign revenues or telegraphs. When 


You Buy Stamps from Scott, You 
Buy STAMPS. 


Philatelic headquarters since 1859 


Scott Stamp and Coin Co. 


1 West 47th Street, New York City 


IC ICIC ICI 


WOOOoOoOOOOOOOOoOoOoOoOoOoOoooooooooooocor 
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$1.50 STAMPS—5c! 


For 5c. we will send 2 Salvador stamps, cata- 
loging $1.50, to approval applicants. Hurry, 
before supply is exhausted! Try our 12c (post- 
paid) hinges. 

J. H. DRESSMAN, JR. 
608 E. 2ist Street, Covington, Ky 





R. is a Boy Scout and will be 
pleased to send you some Fine 
Approvals at 50% discount. 


Harry L. Mann, Sr. and Jr. 


30 North St. bennett Mass. 








White Russia complete 10 
Try My Packets: var 8c, Ukrania 14 var 12c, 
Hungary 25 var 20c, Bavaria 50 var 40c, Germany 25 var 
18c, Poland 35 var 30c, Roumania 20 var 25c, Austria 25 
var 20c, French Col. 20 var 16c, Liechtenstein 12 var 
10c, Europe 25 var 25¢, Africa 25 var 23c, 100 diff. 
Europe & Colonials 75c. Approval Applicants who buy 
from this list receive a fine set of stamps FREE. 


FRANK H. EWING 
2096 E. 89th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


ANCHER’S $$$ OUTFIT—ONLY 12c! 


Fine triangle stamp; set German stamps with (prewar) 
value of forty million dollars (interesting); perforation 
gauge and mme. scale; small album; 2 approval sheets; 

air-mail set; scarce stamp from smallest republic on 
earth; 1 newspaper set; packet good stamps m Travan- 
core, Johore, Dutch Indies, etc., etc.—entire outfit for 
= te approval applicants. Extra premium this month 
only. 





Nice pocket stock book, val. 25¢., with every order. 


ANCHER STAMP CO 
148a Clerk Street Jersey City, N. J. 





22 different stamps from Guatemala 25c 


25 Peru 25c 
25 5 $6 “ China 25c 
25 4 “ “ West Indies 25c 


Buy all four and we will include 25 different 
stamps from Africa—F REE 


E. A. PUTNAM 
54 West Main St. Malone, N. Y. 











Free Premium For Every One 


who writes for our United States and fi 
‘oval books and sends his reference. 

Sw have U. 6. fem one cont to ervessl 
per item. The stock is limited. 


Reliance Stamp Co., Auburndale, Mass. 























FREE — DANDY PACKET, BIG LIST 
Coupons, hinges with approvals for name 
collectors. 2c. peteee pecial—10c. ach 25 Asia- 
Africa; 25 So. Am.; 25 Neurope; 25 Fr. Cols.; 25 Br. Cols.; 
35 U. 8. A.; 20 Australia; 10 Animal; 15 Pictures: 25 Fin- 
land, etc., 100 Diff. Eleven 100 Packets, $1. 

U. T. K. Stamp Co., Utica, N. Y. 
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Standard Price List 


Uniforms 
Size Price 
Sa ee 10-18 $3.65 
38-44 4.15 
Short Coat Suit......... 10-18 4.70 
38-44 5.20 
BE exp heveseseceueee 10-44 2.10 
MIE ete is ohne 10-44 1.85 
SE EC 10-44 2.15 
Middy—O ficial khaki... 10-42 1.75 
Norfolk Suit—Offcer’s: 
Khaki, light weight... 32-44 8.00 
Ree ORS Se ciciy 32-44 38.00 
Og re 6%-8 4.00 
Hat, Girl Scout’s........ 6%-8 1.60 
ee 28-38 65 
40-46 75 
Leather for officers...... 28-38 2.75 
40-42 3.00 
Neckerchiefs, each ............ AS 
Bandeaux (to match 
neckeichiefs), each .......... AS 
SS a... = 
dinal, black, and yellow. 
MP ooo ors Settee ceo 2.00 
ON RE eee ae 2.00 
Yellow Slickers .......... 10-12 4.50 
14-20 5.25 
Sweaters—Brown and 
Green Heather 
ee | Bee 32-40 8.00 
Slipover Model ........ 32-40 7.00 
Badges 
. Price 
t+ Attendance Stars 
MMII os oe oats ga iS clibenc eas $0.20 
I arias Pra gn iy, ae AS 
7 Fiset ‘Class Badge........... 25 
T Piower Crests. .....5055..- AS 
t*Life Saving Crosses 
ES ep eee ee 1.75 
I Geico etn acerd ain Gieaiew-r 1.50 
t Proficiency Badges .......... AS 
t Second Class Badge.......... AS 
t*Thanks Badge 
Heavy gold plate with bar.... 3.00 
RE Se rrr 5.00 
ED a 75 
nr ee 75 
Insignia 
Price 
Ente eee $0.15 
t Corpora!’s Chevron ......... 10 
+ Ex-Patrol Leader’s Chevron. . 20 
t Hat Insignia (for Captain’s 
Os gg Ve ER eR ae 50 
t Lapels—G. S., for Girl Scouts.. .20 
t Patrol Leader’s Chevron ..... 5 


Pins 

Price 
Ee a ee ema $0.25 
caso a cue anne 75 
t*Community Service ......... 35 
ae re 1.50 
t Lapels—G. S—Bronze ....... 50 

t Tenderfoot Pins 
10K Gold (safety catch).... 3.00 
Gold Filled (safety catch)... 75 
New plain type ............ 15 
Old style plain pin.......... 08 
Midget gold filled .......... 50 

Worn by officers or Girl 
Scouts when not in uniform 
Senior Girl Scout Pin......... 75 
Songs 

Price 
America, the Beautiful......... $0.05 
ae, ae 10 
IO ioe ck oereweies aes 10 


Everybody Ought to Be a Scout. AS 
First National Training School. . 2 


eS Sere 60 
Girl Scouts Are True.......... 1S 
Girl Scout Song Book.......... 50 
Girl Scout Songs 
Oe eee 10 
re 30 
Girl Scout Song Sheet......... 04 
Lots of 9 or More. ..6..005 03 
ON ee 1S 
ee ne ne 30 
Oh, Beautiful Country ........ 05 
On the Trail: 
oe 40 
OE eee 05 
Lots of 10 or more........ 02 
MEE eas cuaneweceinticncses as 
POS”. eee 25 


Be Prepared--Girl Guide Song.. 35 





Flags 
American Flags 
Size Material Price 
Be Rs Pe Shae iaiciccestume $2.80 
3x5 ft. Wool 3.60 
OG Te Wo vise sees Secatcs 4.60 
t+ Troop Flags 
Size Material Price Lettering 
2 x3 ft. Wool....$2.60 10c per letter 
214x4 ft. Wool.... 4.20 18¢ “ “ 
3 shh. Wool....375 Be“ * 
4 x6 ft. Wool.... 850 20c “ “ 








t Troop Pennants 
Lettered with any Troop No.... $1.50 


NOTE: Two weeks are required to letter 
troop flags and pennants. 


+ G. S. Felt Emblems 


I ss ont Ses Bie Coane nang 35c 
eas, sista acca seo aians, © EONS 40c 
DE ic Pte Bae cECRA np sina ooaneh 45c 
| RE Pee eae ee ee 55c 
Signal Flags 
OEE On er ree $1.30 
Includes: 
1 pr. Morse Code Flags, Jointed 
6-/t. Staff 
1 pr. Semaphore Flags, Heavy 
web carrying case 
Single Morse Code Flag-staff, 
MAI sclera e556 een 60 
Semaphore Flags (extra), per 
MO wewsacecawawaoee wei 75 
Staff's 
7 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with Spiral 
i. S TI Snicdccsccsccs $6.75 
1 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with Eagle.. 5.00 
1 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with Spear.. 3.50 
G. S. Emblem—separate ...... 3.70 
Eagle Emblem—separate ...... 2.60 
Spear Emblem—separate ....... 1.60 
WI ED hci kaaciedowsccien 2.60 
Literature 
Price 
Brownie Books: ......06csscesces $0.25 
Brownie Pamphlet ............ AS 
Brownie Renort ...........%-;: 75 
Blue Book of Rules........... 25 
Camping Out (By L. H. Weir).. 2.00 
Camere FIO ossccccncessces 75 


Camp and Field Notebook Cover 50 
Ceremonies around the Girl Scout 
Year 


ee 


POS SSS ee rarer 10 

ee eee 1.00 
First Aid Book— 

Oe Ee ee 1.05 
Girls’ Clubs (By Helen Ferris).. 2.00 
Girl Guide Book of Games..... 50 
Girl Scout Handyfacts ........ 2.35 
Health Record Books, each .... 10 

te ee 1.00 
Handbook, Cloth Board Cover.. 1.10 

Flexible Cloth Cover ....... 80 

English Girl Guide .......... 75 


SPECIAL NOTE—These prices are subject to change without notice. 
* Sold only on Approval of the Committee on Standards and Awards. 












Above Prices Are Postage Paid 
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Standard Price List Continued 


Literature (Continued) 


Price 
Home Service Booklet, each ... $0.10 
pe ree terror 1.00 
How to Start a Girl Scout Troop 
Pmapet, GRER 6oo.e5cc desc 05 
ge Re pee re 4.50 
Knots, Hitches and Splices..... 55 
Life Saving Booklet............ 1S 
Nature Program— 
4 Guide to Girl Scout Leaders 
in their Nature Work ....... 20 
Girl Scout Nature Trail Guides 
TOD ccdhectwiacradses 03 
First Class and Rambler..... 0S 
Second Class and Observer... 10 
ed. & PRR ee AS 
Nature Projects— 
Set of three (Bird, Tree and 
Flower Finder) with note- 
ee Ra ae 1.50 
ae eer 40 
Rock, Bird, Tree and Flower 
instruction sheet ......... 10 
RE UIE soared aklenadccescu 20 
Ye Andrée Logge ............. 75 
Pageant— 
Spirit of Girlhood (By Florence 
Howard), each .....0s000% 50 
Patrol Register, cach .......... AS 


Patrol System for Girl Guides. . 25 


Plays— 


Why They Gave a Show and 
How (By Mrs. B. O. Edey) 


TD i naksdsasaias oceans AS 
How St. John Came to Bencer’s 
School 
A Pot of Red Geraniums 
Why the Rubbish? 
Everybody’s Affair 
When the Four Winds Met 
(By Oleda Schrottky) 
Magic Gold Pieces 
(By Margaret Mochrie) 
Pr? Seer AS 
Lots of ten or more, cach..... 10 
Post Cards— 
Set of Six (Silhouette)...... 10 
Se OIE ods ccccsucvas 1.00 
Set of four (Colored) (Fall, 
Winter, Spring, Summer. Sets 
cannot be broken)........ AS 
5 MI OOF occas scx ceed 1.50 
IN shiic scandens 2 for .05 
Washington Little House (Ex- 
REED can scocacsuwestasan 02 
Washington Little House 
ee RE One 02 
Girl Scout Laws (By E. B. 
See ee 05 
eae 4.50 
Girl Scout’s Promise ........ 05 
TOP MD oes scene 4.50 


Price 
Series of Law Cards 
, ee OS ae Serr $4.50 
“4 Girl Scout is Cheerful” 
“A Girl Scout’s Honor is to 
be Trusted” 
“A Girl Scout is Kind to 
Animals” 
“A Girl Scout is Thrifty” 
Any of above, each........ 03 
Per hundred ........... 2.50 
Posters— 


New Building Poster9%x11% 10 


J OS ae ae 1.00 

Girl Scout Creed (By Henry 
se” Ror AS 
Girl Scout’s Promise, 11 x 16 1S 
EO ee ee 10.00 
Girl Scout’s Promise, 8 x 11.. 10 
gS ™ Par 8.00 
Scout Laws 
SS ee 30 
SS | Seer 10 

Producing Amateur Entertain- 
ments (By Helen Ferris)..... 2.00 
Scout Mastership ............. 1.50 
Short Stories for Girl Scouts.... 2.00 
Tree Marker (not engraved)... 8.00 


Troop Management Course .... 75 
Troop Register (Field Notebook 





ee er nee 2.05 
Additional Sheets 
Cash Record 
eer 25c. package 
Per sheet (broken pkg.)....3c.ea. 
Treasurer’s Monthly Record 
Peas 25c. package 
Per Sheet (broken pkg.)....2c. ea. 
Treasurer’s or Scribe’s Record 
1 ere 25c. package 
Per sheet (broken pkg.)..... 3c. ea. 
Individual Record 
ee eer 25c. package 
Per sheet (broken pkg.)..... 2c. ea. 
Troop Advancement Record 
3c. a sheet 
Troop Reports 
6 Perr 25c. package 
Per sheet (broken pkg.)..... 2c. ea. 
Miscellaneous 
Price 
| rere $1.85 
Belt Hooks, extra ...........05 05 
Blankets—3%4-pound camel’s hair 5.50 
ree 5.80 
eR a ae eee 5.00 
Braid—'%-inch wide, yard ..... 10 
t Buttons—Per set ........... 25 
10s—6 L to set—dozen sets... 2.75 
a ie eT ee eee 2.35 
Canteen, Aluminum .......... 2.75 
ee ee errr 1.00 
Re BOE ous cen sacseas 1.50 





Price 

Cuts 
SINE TONE é0550000004900% $1.00 
SS eae a 75 
First Aid Kit with Pouch...... 1.30 
Iodine Antiseptic Pen, extra.. 50 
First Aid Kit, No. 1........... 2.90 
Flashlights, Small size ......... 1.35 
SS EE Se 1.70 


Handkerchiefs—Girl Scout emblem: 


SN, acusaavadiniuseiiéoen 35 
RR ere 1.00 
RPE éhattadseeemiacuness .20 
ee cakcbakness 1.00 
ae ree 3.00 
“ie SCORE ere ee eee 2.00 

Shoulder Protection Straps, per 
Se Ee See 25 

1 Khaki, Oficial Girl Scout, 36 
a ee ae 40 


Heavy for Officers, 28 in. wide 60 


NE: WN Ws hn Sica Gas axicons 1.60 
REE Sie cnin duo alia wks putin 1.05 
ONS Rs 1.60 
Mess Kit, Aluminum, 6 pieces.. 3.00 
Mirror—Unbreakable ......... 25 


t Patterns— 
Coat, Skirt or Bloomers, 10-42 AS 


Norfolk Suit, 34-44 ......... 25 
Pocket Signal Charts, each...... AS 
In lots of ten or more, each... 10 
UU! ree 3.50 
S| ee 4.75 
Rings, Silver, 3 to 9 .......... 1.50 
fe SS ee 4.00 
Rope, 4 ft. by % in..... ee 15 
Lots of 5 or more, each...... 10 
Guide, 15 ft., ring for belt.... 50 
Serge O. D., 54 in. wide, per 
GUE sccrccssewsscconeces 4.75 
Sewing Kit, Tin Case ......... 25 
Aluminum Case .......000.- 50 
Girl Scout Stationery ......... 55 
Girl Scout Stickers—Each..... Ol 
Oe eee 10 


Stockings, Cotton, sizes 8-11... 55 


ee ee 1.00 
Trefoil Emblem Stickers (em- 
eee 02 
RE ere Season ape 05 
& "eae Seen 15 
er ate 1.00 
Thread, Khaki spool .......... 1S 
Per dozen spools ........... 1.20 
t Uniform Make-up Sets— 
Long Coat Uniform ......... 70 
1 Long Coat Pattern Giv. 
1 Pair Lapels wd 
1 Spool of Thread — 
1 Set of Buttons — 
Two-piece Uniform ........- 85 
1 Short Coat Pattern 
1 Skirt Pattern Give 
1 Pair Lapels pattern 
1 Spool of Thread size 
1 Set of Buttons 
No Make-up sets for middies 
and bloomers 
ae nee ere re .20 
Wrist Watch, Radiolite ........ 4.50 


Important Instructions for Ordering Equipment 


must accompany all orders. 


Mawr 


Girl Scout buttons, patterns and coat lapels are sold on 
Authorized department stores cannot se 
Hats are not returnable. 


Girl Scout equipment can be sold only upon written approval of registered captain. 
All checks, drafts, 


or money orders shoul 


ll any of the items marked with a f. 


See order blank for size. 


Mail all Orders to 


be made payable to the order of Girl Scouts, Inc. 
ly when official khaki is purchased from National Headquarters. 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 


670 Lexington Ave. 


New York City 














Above Prices Are Postage Paid 
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Art and Poetry 
Cover Design 
Sidney H. Riesenberg 
A Home on the Range . . . 6 


Illustrations by 
Will James 





Stories 
The Batik Scarf 


Inez Haynes Irwin 
Illustrations by 
Charles Andrew Bryson 
Haunted Houses 
Alice Mary Kimball 10 
Illustrations by 
Emma Brock 
The Secret Cargo 
Clarice Detzer 12 
Illustrations by 
Edward C. Caswell 
The Prince of Silver Beach 


arriet Thompson 16 


™s 














Illustrations by A Camp Map Puzzle Puzzle Jack’s Word Square 
j Ethel Plummer At last the camping season is here in full _ By Berry Coxtins, _ 
Simone ar Scout swing! Vacation days are with us again and Troop 14, East Orange, N. J. 
William MacMillan 21 Girl Scouts all over are enjoying the open From the following definitions build up a 
Illustrations by country, construction of four-letter word squares: 
Hamilton Fyfe Puzzled Jill, in her walk through the woods, tear Cais 
has come to a Girl Scout camp and on a big : : 
Our, Girl Scout Pictures board she finds a carefully made map of the meen 
- camp, giving the exact location of each tent. Ni . 
“ns ; i Ff : 1 1 pes Narrate 
Pai By 4 ammer a8 09 There is an equal number of trees on the Girl’s name. 
aint brush. . . . + - lia a. oe ee that the girls in each tent Method. 
‘ nave picked a certain tree as “theirs.” U ' 
Our American Girl Stunt After studying the map a while, Jill dis- Pam niga saieeel 
Fifty Gets Nifty. . .. . . 30 covers that by “dividing it in four parts of Units. 
— size and shape, there will be one tent Siaoeet 
° and one tree in each section. See how near ee 
Merit Badge Pages you can come to the diagram which will Observe. 
Brave owe ne 13 appear in next month’s answers. CENTER 
conora de Lima rews 15 ee 
Robin Hood and the Girl Scouts Drop a Letter Thought. 
(Archery) 1. Drop a letter from a word meaning a Tidy. 
Romma F. Lemmon 19 kind of grass, and leave a lid. Consumes. 
Would You Be An Archer? 2. Drop a letter from a cavalry man and —— 
(Archery) Lucia B. Comins 20 leave a fabulous animal. I lent si 
: s uarge 
Sis CH, Cn Bete te Peo- MB Aagng a — from o peg cages ry my = 
nished (Homemeher) . . 4 sea and leave a state in the Union. Ceti 
4. Drop a letter from a loud cry and leave ertain trees. 
Garden Helps and Kneeling Pil- a discharge from a firearm. Otherwise. 


lows (Craftsman) : Lower Ricut 





Rachel Taft Dixon 25 Sy 
The Beholder (Naturalist) 26 ry no all 
Let’s Talk About Clothes Origin. _ 





(Dressmaker) S 
Hazel Rawson Cades 27 

Books for Under the Appletree 

(Scribe) E 

May Lamberton Becker 40 
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Our Scribe’s Corner 
Our 150th National Birthday . 32 


KitcHen Garpven Puzzte: Turnips-carrots. 
Pumpkin-parsley. Chard-beans. Beans-beets. 








Hippen Grirts’ Names: 1, Emma. 2, Ethel 


Other Pages of Interest 3, Stella. 4, Amanda. 5, Adeline. 


























Recipes in Scoutville a a A Worp Diamonp. Guerdon. 
“aba 4 
Along the Editor’s Trail. . . 5 PuzzLe JacK’s Worp Square 
Laugh and Grow Scout . . . 48 B E $ 9 M 
When Stamps Go Rusty ; STATI 2 
Osborne B. Bond 51 ; A Word Diamond ORIEL 
Ser Punts Pack _ Fill the blank spaces with a word mean- RBARL SE 
George Carlson 54 ing something that has to stand lots of wear Drop A Lerter: 1. Grain-gain. 2. Spine 
on a hike, so that the other letters will make spin. 3. White-whit. 4. Crook-cook. 
true words reading both ways. A Girt Scout Regus: Milliner 





The story of a girl who chased the umpire—next month 
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Imagine What’s in These Five! 


N ENTIRE mystery serial. Twenty full-length stories 
including boarding school stories, adventure stories, boy 


and girl stories and other mystery stories. 


Five Good Looks 


pages. One hundred and thirty-five pictures of interesting girls. 
Troop news. Jokes. Handicraft. More than fifty puzzles. 


Altogether 340 pages brimful of fun 
for only 50c 


This announces our big summer bargain offer—§5 

months of The American Girl for only soc. It is 

open to any girl, whether she is a Girl Scout or not, 

who has never before subscribed to the magazine. 

The price of two ice cream sodas. The cost of two 

movies. And no comparison in what you get for 
your money. 


Send your money to-day. This offer is open only 

until Sept. 15th. By subscribing immediately, you 

will have all of the exciting new serial as well as 

the big summer and fall numbers. And your sub- 

scription will expire at Christmas time when your 

parents will be delighted to renew for one of your 
Christmas presents. 


Act now—Send fifty cents to 


The Amer 
[THE MAGAZINE 
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670 Lexington Avenue 
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New York City 
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Four Fine Archery Sets 
for Girls 


$7.50—Ladies’ “English Yeoman” Set. 
This is the size for camp directors and the 
larger girls. One of these bows won 
the 1926 Archery Tournament at Bryn 
Mawr. 534 ft. longbow of selected lemon- 
wood, specially chosen to fit the archer, 
finest Italian hemp bowstring, high gloss 
Duco polish, 3 handsome selected target 
arrows, leather arm guard, Archer’s Hand 
book, all postpaid, guaranteed. 


$5—Girls’ “English Yeoman’”’ Set, includ 
ing 5-ft. lemonwood bow, 3 fine triple- 
fletched arrows, Handbook. 


$3.50—“wo-Pe-Na” Archery Set, with 44 
in. lemonwood bow designed after Sioux 
Indian model. 3 scarlet-shafted arrows, 
small Indian style quiver of green leather, 
Handbook. 


$3—Girls’ Special” Set. This is an inex- 
pensive oufit, handsome, durable and hard 
shooting. Includes 5-ft. round Wych Elm 
longbow, 2 scarlet-shafted arrows, Hand- 
book. 


All outfits guaranteed satisfactory—order 
today. 


List of Men's Archery Sets for long, hard 
shooting, both target and game, on request. 
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Take this’ Is Special” 
BOW2nd ARROW SET 
to camp with you 


OU’LL hear bows twanging and arrows thudding 
into the targets/at all the popular camps this 
summer. The royal sport of olden times has become 
the newest sport wherever girls and boys, men and 
women, \are seeking outdoor health and fun. 


Yi Fl? 


| \ 
qiL* 


Doctors will tell you there is no more healthful sport 
for strength, for beauty, for steady nerves and strong 
sinews. 


And your &rchery set will supply more pleasure than 
anything else you take to camp. In the woods, on 
the water, over the golf course, in “‘the glade by the 
greenwood tree,” there are always delightful sports 
and games for all who draw the bow. 


Here are archery sets made by America’s largest exclusive manu- 
facturers of archery tackle especially for girls and girl scouts. 
Send $5 for this handsome hard-shooting set shown at the right 
—shipped promptly postpaid, guaranteed satisfactory or money 
refunded on return in original condition within 5 days. 


The call of the summer camps is taxing the resources of our 
bowyers and fletchers—only trained and skilled workers can 
provide this fine archery tackle—so order today and make sure 
of your set. 


THE ARCHERS COMPANY 


America’s Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Archery Tackle 


PINEHURST, NORTH CAROLINA 


USE THIS COUPON 


(Formerly New Orleans, La.) 





Girls’ ‘‘English 
Yeoman’’ Set— 
Only $5 


5-ft. lemonwood long- 
bow, beautifully fin- 
ished in waterproof 
Duco, cord handle, 
Italian hemp bow- 
string, 3 fine target 
arrows, Duco-red wa- 
terproofed, each with 
3 colored feathers; 
complete illustrated 
Archer’s Hand 
instructions; all post- 
paid, guaranteed sat- 
isfactory. 


THE ARCHERS COMPANY, DEPT. A-7, Pinehurst, N. C. 
Please send by ( ) Parcel Post ( ) Express the following: Enclosed is (Check) (Money Order) for $—-——. 
Ladies’ “‘English Yeoman’”’ Archery Sets at $7.50 each. Extra Arrows for Ladies’ Archery Set, $6.00 per dozen or six for $3.00. 
— —Girls’ “English Yeoman” Archery Sets at $5 each. Extra Arrows, six for $2.50. 
———"“Wo-Pe-Na” Archery Sets at $3.50 each. Extra Arrows at $3.00 per dozen. 
“Girls’ Special’ Sets at $3 each -—-—-—Extra Arrows, six for $1.75 Archer’s Handbooks at 25c. each. 


Name Address 


Height Age Occupation 


The more you tell us about yourself the better we can select your archery set for you. 


BLANCHARD PRESS, INC., N.Y. 








